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HOW ABOUT HOME WORK? 


by Bess Goodykoontz, Director 


Division of Elementary Education 


Commission on Home Work. A major undertaking, it needs to 
be, with staff and research facilities and policy statements, a lay 
advisory committee, and possibly foundation support. 

The outline of the project would have to be worked out in detail, 
with possibly a series of reports to result. One report might be on 
the history of home work. It would be interesting to know how 
it came about : Was it started some cold blustery day when the school 


| IS TIME, many persons think, for the development of a National 


stove could not heat the classroom and the children went home and 
took their lessons with them? Or did some new college-trained 
teacher leave her imprint on years of teaching technique because, 
remembering her long hours of home preparation for college classes 
and thinking to do as she had been done by, she sent her young 
charges home with arms loaded to “prepare” to be educated? Or 
did the slackening of chores at home imply a need to fill otherwise 
unclaimed time at home with educative tasks? A subcommittee could 
dig up these beginnings to give perspective. 

*Then an investigation of current practices and trends might be 
valuable. The investigators could begin their studies on the street- 
cars and school busses, weighing the academic loads of children and 
young people. They might get a statistical sample of home-work 
assignments by observing blackboards or listening to conversations 
of the homeward-bound. Here are some actual assignments as 
reported by friendly youthful observers: 

Complete Lessons 63 and 64 in the Workbook; find some famous 
person’s birthday for each month of the year; find and memorize a 
poem about trees; build a Roman villa in a shoe box, with appro- 
priate furniture and landscaping; find the cost of food items for a 
typical breakfast and bring the price list to school; produce and 
bring to school a sample of mold; pretend you are a sequoia tree 
and write your life history. 


Home-School Planning Suggested 


What children do in the hours between supper and bedtime is 
important. When father comes home after a hard day, ready to 
relax with his family, and proposes that they have some music 
together, does Junior say, “Sorry, Dad, I’ve got math to do”? When 
Mother says, “Who wants to help stuff the turkey”? does Sister say, 
“Wish I could, but I’ve got a theme to write”? Or do the folks 
propose a motor trip over the week end but meet with no enthusiasm 
because exams come Monday? Do Dad and Mother seriously ques- 
tion whether there is time for music lessons or drawing lessons, or 
Scout membership, or belonging to the team, because home work 
requires so much time? Do they wonder sometimes what education 
is, and who is responsible for it? The committee on practices and 
trends might have some answers to these questions. 

Possibly a committee of teachers could work on the problem of 
school experiences that can profitably extend over into out-of-school 
hours: such as finding what the daily paper says about matters under 
discussion in social studies, interviewing a neighbor who has specific 
experience to help on some problem, sorting over post card collec- 
tions to find some for the projector, or finding a recipe which illus- 
trates the use of fractions. (Turn to page 8) 
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When the Citizens Federal Committee Organized in 1946 


AN ACTION PROGRAM 


Citizens Federal Committee Reports 


OUR ACTION recommendations 
for every American citizen are em- 


bodied in a progress report recently 
made by the Citizens Federal Commit- 
tee on Education, an advisory group to 
the U. S. Office of Education. 


These recommendations are: 


1. Check up on educational condi- 
tions in your own community. 

2. Work with organizations seeking 
to improve conditions. 

3. Get to know your children’s teach- 
ers. Show them they have your under- 
standing, friendliness, and support. 

1. Encourage able young people to 


consider teaching as a career. 


The Committee’s report states that 
although teachers’ salaries over the Na- 
tion have gone up 13 percent on the 
average during the past year, the in- 
crease has been completely offset by the 


sharp rise in the cost of living. 
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Six Million More Children 


The report also points out that the 
United States is by no means “over tle 
hump” in overcoming the teacher short- 
age. The situation has been tempo- 
rarily eased this year. The exodus of 
teachers to other fields has been slowed 
and there has been some rise in enroll- 
ments among students who intend to 
become teachers. But it is stressed 
that there are still in the schools about 
100,000 teachers who do not meet pro- 
fessional certification requirements. 
Recruits are needed to replace many of 
these and to meet the tremendous de- 
mand for teachers which will occur dur- 
ing the next 6 years as a result of the 
growth in the size of the school popu- 
lation. During the 1953-54 
year, it is estimated that there will be 
some 35 million children in the 5-to-17- 
year age group—about 6 million more 
than there are at present. 


sche Tt | 


The fundamental purpose of the 
Citizens Federal Committee report is 
to place the gains of the past year in 
perspective and to indicate what re- 
mains to be done to remedy the damage 
done to our educational system during 
the war and immediate postwar period. 
The introduction and summary of the 
report read as follows: 


Public Aroused 

“The present school year marks the 
beginning of a turn for the better in edu- 
cation in the United States. There is 
abundant evidence that the ominous 
deterioration of our educational system 
has been arrested. The drift of teachers 
to other fields has been slowed and some 
former teachers have been attracted 
back into the profession. There are 
indications of an increase in the number 
of young people preparing to be teach- 
ers. The public has become aroused to 
the danger threatening our schools and 
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in many places has acted decisively to 
improve conditions. 

“We have a right to take satisfaction 
in these gains. But it is important that, 
in looking back, we do not forget the 
distance we still have to travel. Condi- 
tions in our schools are still far from 
satisfactory. Some of the hard-won 
gains of the past year have been can- 
celed by the sharp rise in the cost of 
living. The shortage of well-qualified 
teachers has simply been temporarily 
eased, rather than overcome. 


Trend Reversed 

“The Sub-Committee on The Teacher 
in America offers this report in the be- 
lief that it is of the utmost importance 
that the gains of the past year be placed 
in proper perspective. We have made 
The down-trend of the 


reversed. 


real progress. 
past’ five years has _ been 
Thanks in part to the help of press, 
radio, and magazines, and advertisers 
who have made liberal donations of 
time and space, the American people 
have become increasingly aroused about 
school conditions. There has perhaps 
never been a time when citizens were 
more willing to support necessary im- 
provements in the schools. If public 
interest remains keen, we may be sure 
that whatever further steps are neces- 
sary will be taken. But 
interest may wane if people get the im- 
pression that the gains of the past year 
spell the end of the educational crisis. 
That is why any progress report, such 
as this, must also stress what remains 
to be done.” 


promptly 


“Citizens Look at Education”’ 

The progress report on American 
education is entitled Citizens Look at 
Education. It was prepared by the 
Subcommittee on the Teacher in Amer- 
ica, of which Dr. Kathryn McHale, of 
the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, is chairman. Other mem- 
bers of this committee are: Walter D. 
Fuller, A. S. Goss, the Very Reverend 
Monsignor Frederick G. Hochwalt, 
Walter G. Ingalls, and Matthew Woll. 
The subcommittee’s report was ap- 
proved by the full committee at its 
October meeting held in Washington, 
D. C. 


Complete Report Available 
The Citizens Federal Committee on 
Education instructed the U. S. Office 
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of Education to publish the complete 
text of Citizens Look at Education and 
The report 
has been distributed accordingly to the 


make it widely available. 
groups represented on the Citizens 
Federal Committee: to editors of edu- 
cational and general magazines, news- 
papers, radio commentators, writers; 
and to a few other groups. 

Single copies are available (until the 
limited supply is exhausted) to indi- 
vidual citizens interested in education. 
A copy may be obtained by writing to 





Citizens Federal Committee 
on Education 


The Citizens Federal Committee on 
Education includes representatives of 
broad segments of our national life. Its 
complete membership is listed below: 


Representing Agriculture 
A 5. Goss 
Epwarp A, O'NEAL 
JAMES G, PATTON 

Ri prese nting Business 


THOMAS C, BOUSHALI 
MarGARET A, HICKEY 
PAuL H. NYSTROM 


Representing Homemakers 


Mrs. J. L. BLarr Buck 
Mrs. L. W. HuGHES 
Dr. KATHRYN MCHALI 


Representing Labor 

JOHN T. CORBETT 

KERMIT EBY 

MATTHEW WOLL 
Representing Manufacturing 


J. McDONALD COMER 
WALTER D. FULLER 
Rospert S. WILSON 


Representing Negro Groups 
J. L. HORACE 


Mrs. EsteELLe MASSEY OSBORNE 
P. B. Youns, Sr. 


Representing the Professions 


ALBERT J. HARNO 
Victor JOHNSON 


RALPH GOETZENBERGER 
Representing Religious Groups 


Very Rev. Msor. FREDERICK G. Hocu- 
WALT 
F’. ERNEST JOHNSON 


Sato W. BARON 


Ree presenting Veterans 


WALTER C. HESS 
WALTER G. INGALLS 
FRANK TISHKINS 














the U. S. Office of Education. Federal 
Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 


Conservation in School Lunches 
THE NATIONAL Food Conservation 


Program as outlined by the Citizens 
Food Committee offers a challenge to 
directors and supervisors, managers, 
and workers in school lunch programs, 
as well as teachers and pupils who get 
their noonday meal in the school cafe- 
teria or lunchroom. Some of the ways 
suggested in which schools through the 
school lunch program can cooperate in 
the food conservation program include: 
1. Serving only one piece of bread to 
each child, telling the child he may have 
a second piece if he requests it after fin- 
ishing the first one. 
2. Serving sandwiches 


using a thick filling. 


open-faced 
4. Serving non-grain-product des- 
serts when muffins, cornbread, biscuits, 
or gingerbread are served. 

4. Serving nonegg desserts or salads 
when sufficient eggs to meet the protein 
requirements are used in the main dish. 

D. Using potatoes instead of maca- 
roni, noodles, and spaghett 1. 

6. Planning meals carefully to meet 
nutritional needs of pupils. 

7. Planning market orders carefully 
so as to buy enough to meet pupils’ 
needs and yet have no left-overs. 

8. Storing food properly so as to 


avoid waste by spoiling. 


9. Discarding only inedible parts 
when preparing foods. 
10. Making good use of plentiful 


foods. 


£3: Wasting ho food. 


New Film on World Trade 


AMERICA’S STAKE in world trade 
is the subject of Round Trip, a 20-min- 
ute, 16-mm. sound film, which is based 
on a study by the Twentieth Century 
Fund. The film is suitable, says the 
Fund, for high school and college classes 
A packet 
containing a film discussion guide and 
two pamphlets, For ign Trad Means 
You and America’s Stake in World 
Trade, may be ordered from the Fund 
at 25 cents a packet. 

For information, write to the Twenti- 
eth Century Fund, 330 West Forty- 
second Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


as well as adult audiences. 
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Deaf Children Under Six Go to School 


by Romaine P. Mackie, Specialist in Education of Physically Handicapped 


HEN THE school bell rang in 
sept ! iber. several hundred deaf 
children in the United States under the 
ave of 6 enteré d schools especially pre- 
pared to meet their needs. This would 
not have been possible even a decade ago. 
Opportunities for young deaf children, 
as well as opportunities for various 
types of other young physically handi- 
capped, are only how being developed. 

An illustration of the new provisions 
for deaf children may be seen in New 
York City, 
children under the age of 6 entered 
either the Lexington School for the Deaf 
or Public Nel hool No. 17. Both of these 


long-established schools have been pio- 


vhere approximately 200 


neering, together with other educational 
institutions, in the development of fa- 
cilities for young deaf children. 

The Lexington School, dating from 
1267, is a residential school, privately 
controlled by a board of trustees under 
the New York State Department of Ed- 


ucation. \ large proportion of its sup- 
port comes from public funds. Public 
School 47 is a day school maintained by 


the city of New York. In each case, the 
program for young children was de 
veloped because of certain evident needs 
of acoustically handicapped children. 
For example, deaf children have custo- 
marily entered elementary grades with 
little or no speech or means of communi- 
cation, and many of them have been 
further hand apped by social and emo- 
tional immaturity. These schools and 
others in the Nation are trying to solve 
some of the problems commonly found 
among deaf children. 

It is recognized by the staff of both 
the Lexington School for the Deaf and 
P.S. No. 47 that a program for acousti- 
cally handicapped children is identical 
in principle with a program for hearing 
children. The goals for the total devel- 
opment of the deaf child are the same as 


a 
= 


those for the normal child: but the deaf 


child requires, because of his limitation 


Both Dr. Clarence D. O'Connor, superintendent 
of the Lexi School for the Deaf in New York 
City, and Harriet F. McLaughlin, principal of New 
York City’s Public Day School for the Deaf, Junior 
High School No. 47, contributed to this article 
through fact data, suggestions, and critical 
reading 
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in hearing and speaking, very special- 
ized help and technical training. With- 
out this help in his daily schedule he will 
not be able to grow and develop as a 
normal child should. 


The Lexington School for the Deaf 

In the program at the Lexington 
School for the Deaf, emphasis is on the 
development of the whole child. Each 
child is studied in an effort to learn his 
potentialities and to help him grow and 
When the young 
child enters the nursery, no effort is 


become self-reliant. 


made to give him specialized training 
until he is ready for it. For example, 
only after the child has become adjusted 
to the school and shows evidence of 
readiness does the special teacher begin 
the training of such a technical skill as 
lip reading. The speech program is ap- 
proached likewise in a natural way and 
is related to the environment. 
Organization and Practices 

When the division for young deaf 
children was first opened in 1937 as a 
part of the Lexington School, nearly all 


of these children under 6 years of age 
In the fall of 1947 
about half of the pupils under age 6 
were in the residential group, and at 
there are many children as 


were day pupils. 


present 
young as 3144 years of age among the 
residential pupils. The superintendent 
of the school reports that this “has been 
without 


accomplished emotional or 


social damage.” Whenever possible, 
boarding children spend week ends with 
their families. This procedure, to- 
gether with the close integration of the 
parents into the life of the school, con- 
tributes to the successful adjustment of 
the young deaf child in the 24-hour 
program of the Lexington School. 

The day-school children are brought 
to school in the morning by their par- 
ents or guardians, and they are returned 
to their homes in the evening. The 
school day, including lunch and rest 
periods, is from 9 in the morning until 
2:45 in the afternoon. 

There are three groups of children 
under 6, classified chiefly according to 
ages. These are Nursery I, Nursery II, 
and Kindergarten. Nursery I consists 
of children from 2% to 31% years of age. 
Nursery II is composed of children 
from 314 to 44%. Children 41% and 5 
years of age are placed in the Kinder- 


Courtesy—Lexington School for the Deaf 





Through Individual Instruction Teachers Illustrate Action of Breath Sounds by Having Pupils Blow on Tissue 
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garten. The school is staffed with nurs- 
ery school teachers, assistants, and 
teachers of the deaf. Teachers-in- 
training from colleges and universities 
in New York and other States assist 
the regular staff. 

During the school day each of the 
groups divides into two parts. For an 
hour and a half one group engages in 
outside activities on the playground and 
the other participates in inside activi- 
ties. The groups reverse each hour and 
a half. On the playground the children 
seem like hearing children. They enjoy 
the usual nursery school equipment, 
laugh, run, choose 
swings and teeter boards, much as other 


playmates, use 


- children do. 


Inside the building the organization 
of the classes is that of a generally 
accepted nursery school and kindergar- 
ten. Even though a play atmosphere 
prevails and teacher activity is kept in 
the background, there is a definite em- 
phasis on conversation. The “talking” 
is always about situations in the en- 
vironment, such as putting on and 
taking off wraps or fastening shoes. 
This practice tends to prepare the child 
for later specific speech training. 

Tutoring has become an increasingly 
important part of the Lexington pro- 
gram. In order to establish a beginning 
communication pattern, young deaf 
children must have this individual tu- 
toring service. The first fixing of the 
skills of lip reading and speech can be 
done only when qualified teachers of 
the deaf are available to help each child. 
Because of the urgency of this need 
the number of technically trained tutors 
has increased within the last year from 
three to six. These instructors tutor 
children 5 years of age and younger. 
Each day they draw about 75 children 
from the “inside group” for individual 
periods of “language” development. 
These periods average approximately 
15 minutes for each child. 

The training in the kindergarten is 
more direct than in the nursery school 
classes. Kindergarten children, in some 
instances, are grouped together for lip 
reading and speech, but most of the 
work, even in kindergarten, is still in- 
dividual. At this level, stress on con- 
versation becomes more serious. Vo- 
cabulary includes nouns, verbs, and 
some adjectives and is developed by the 
use of practical situations in which a 


word like “warm” is related to “jacket” 
or to “sweater,” or “hot” is associated 
with “food.” Much of the teaching of 
the very young child goes on in an 
atmosphere of play. Instructors make 
use of the environment to develop vo- 
cabulary, but they- also have in mind 
certain words they want the children 
to acquire. Every opportunity is seized 
upon to use these words in the environ- 
ment as they are needed and understood 
by the child. The word “shoe,” for 
example, even if not directly taught, 
would be woven into pertinent conver- 
sation and play activities. 


The Parents in the School 


Parent participation is a vital phase 
of the program. For many years the 
Lexington School has been pioneering 
in the development of parent education. 
Twenty years ago a social worker was 
added to the staff to help those adults 
who were emotionally disturbed by the 
hearing handicaps of their children. 
One of the first steps was the sponsoring 
Parent par- 
ticipation and education have since con- 


of an orientation course. 


tinued as an integral part of the school. 
When the department for young chil- 
dren was begun in 1937, it was therefore 
natural that the parent and child pro- 
grams should be closely interlocked. 
At present, 45 to 60 parents attend 
weekly meetings held at the school. 
Parent activities are geared to the needs 
For example, there is 
consideration of the young deaf child, 
children in the middle grades, the 
adolescent group, and students ready 


of these adults. 


for vocational training and placement. 
The courses are planned also to differ- 
entiate between the needs of parents of 
newly entered and previously enrolled 
pupils. In the orientation period, lec- 
tures are contributed by medical spe- 
principals, the 
school psychologist, teachers, and in 


cialists, department 


some instances successfully employed 
graduates of the Lexington School for 
the Deaf. 
parents in identifying problems and in 
assisting them toward better adjust- 


The staff psychologist aids 


ments. From this close interlocking 
of the child and parent program, the 
fathers and mothers have become an 
active and effective part of the school. 
Aceording to the superintendent, the 
parents represent one of the school’s 
greatest sources of st rength. 





Other Features 


A focal point in the program of the 
Lexington School for the Deaf is the 
emphasis on medical and health care. 
It is recognized, of course, that physical 
well-being is important to all children: 
but it is known that good health is even 
more essential to the welfare of the 
child who has an auditory defect. At- 
tention is given by the school to the 
general health of the children in order 
to safeguard not only the general 
growth of the individual, but also to 
prevent further damage to the auditory 
mechanism. An otologist, an ophthal- 
mologist, a pediatrician, and other 
specialists check the health of the child 
in every respect. 

Another significant feature of the 
Lexington School is its participation 
in the training of teachers for the hypa- 
cusic. It cooperates with Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and 
Hunter College, and each year wel- 
comes student teachers from these and 
other institutions throughout the 
United States and assigns them to work 
with the children and staff. These 
young people, trained through practi- 
cal experience at the Lexington School, 
go out into the various parts of the 
country to become instructors of chil- 
dren with hearing impairment. 


New York City’s Public Day School 
for the Deaf No. 47 


Public (Junior High) School No. 47 
is the largest day school for the deaf 
in the United States. It dates from 
the year 1908, when it was organized 
by the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation. Through the years, both ele- 
mentary and junior high school chil- 
dren have been served by it. Many 
pupils attend this school until they 
enter one of the city high schools, where 
they are able to continue their educa- 
tion because of the foundation which 
has been laid in this special public 
school. 

One of the many advantages of this 
school is the bus service which trans- 
ports children to and from their homes 
each day. This is provided without cost 
by the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion. The father or an older child in 
the family brings the pupil to the school 
bus each morning; this relieves the 
mother of the responsibility of a long 
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She is then free to at- 


trip to school 
tend to the needs of the other members 
of the family during the important “get- 


ting ready for school period.” 


Activities of the School 


The development of the whole child 
is accounted for in planning the pro- 
gram. ‘The play interests, the art in- 
terests, the social interests, as well as 
the emotional needs of young children, 
are considered in planning their day. 
Individual work periods are provided 
for each child. At times, small work 
groups offer the best opportunity for 
realizing the desired objectives for each 
one. It is here that the resourcefulness 
The at- 
mosphere of informality is maintained 


of the teacher is manifested. 
by her, yet she is ever aware of the nu- 
merous speech and lip-reading opportu- 
nities which present themselves in the 
The deaf child’s en- 


might remain static if the 


course of the d Ly. 
vironment 
teacher did not reckon with his natural 
desire for knowledge and attempt to 
make up for it through lip reading, 
speech, pantomime, and dramatization. 

While some of the children are play- 
ing in the outdoor court located in the 
center of the school. teachers are doing 
individual speech work with others. 
It is an intriguing spectacle to pass 
from room to room and see a young 
child, wearing earphones, seated on the 
teacher’s lap and being taught the be- 
ginnings of speech. As each one fin- 
ishes, he is given a card with a picture of 
the child whose turn is next. He goes 
to the playground and the one to come 
in is identified by means of the picture. 
The eagerness with which the child 
leaves his attractive outdoor toys and 
hurries in to “speech” is tangible evi- 
dence of the satisfaction he is deriving 
from these early speech efforts. 


Special Features 


There are several unique features in 
the nursery school and kindergarten at 
wA7 7 


The inclusion 


Outstanding among these are: 
of 2-year-olds; study 
courses for parents of children with de- 
hearing; and 


fective provision for 


medical examination of infants Sus- 
pected of deafness. 

The extension of the admission age 
downward to include 2-year-olds is un- 
usual in public schools. A number of 


public day schools in the United States 
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Through Hearing Aids Children Utilize Whatever Residual Hearing They May Have 


care for physically handicapped chil- 
dren of 3 years and older, but almost no 
public school provision is made for the 
care of children younger than this. 
According to the principal of New York 
City’s special school, age 2 is a very criti- 
cal period in the life of a deaf child 
because it is the time of greatest speech 
readiness. 

The nursery school was established 
primarily to salvage the early years of 
the deaf child’s life so that he would 
have the advantage of the rapid learn- 
ing that takes place during these years 
and thus would learn through speech 
and lip reading to communicate with his 
parents and others. 

If this need is met, it is believed that 
the possibility for normal development 
will be greatly increased. As stated 
previously, the deaf child is, in general, 
like his so-called normal brothers and 
sisters except that he lacks hearing and 
speech. If a way can be found for him 
to overcome these deficiencies by the de- 
velopment of a satisfactory means of 
communication, then his chances of be- 
coming, for all practical purposes, a 
normal person are greatly increased. 

Unique also in the program at Public 
School 47 is its new service of families 
where there are infants suspected of be- 
This service was instituted 
last year. Under the plan, the school 
advises parents and makes arrange- 
ments for medical examination and a 
consultation for infants as young as 3 
months of age. The demand for advice 
and physical examination for such 


ing deaf. 


babies comes particularly from families 
where there are other children known to 
be deaf or hard of hearing. Many par- 
ents who apply to the school have deaf 
children already enrolled in the school. 
This new service seems to meet several 
It promises to offer values in 
prevention, it opens the way for early 
family and parent guidance and educa- 
tion, and it increases the possibility for 
laying the foundation for normal per- 
sonality development. 

New York City’s P. S. 47 has recog- 
nized that parent participation is im- 
One of the tangible ways it 
is meeting this need is by the course 


needs. 


perat ive. 


given annually for mothers, fathers, and 
guardians of acoustically handicapped 
children. Many parents are frustrated 
in planning for such little ones. Many 
are seeking information concerning the 
home and school problems of the deaf 
child. In the course conducted by the 
staff of the school, parents secure au- 
thentic facts, and they also present their 
own problems for discussion. The 
course includes: General principles of 
child care; facts concerning the causes, 
treatment, and prognosis of defective 
hearing conditions; services available to 
the deaf and hard-of-hearing under the 
New York City Board of Education and 
other public and private agencies. 
Through the guidance of the special 
school, parents come to have a better 
understanding of the limitations and 
possibilities of their children at the var- 
ious age levels and the extent to which 
they can be helped. Values other than 
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the mere acquisition of facts and refer- 
ence to sources of tangible aid grow out 
of parent participation. Fathers and 
mothers change their attitudes and 


gradually lose their fear and feelings of 


frustration as they come to feel that 
there is something which they, as par- 
ents, can do to help their children and 
that it is possible for their children to 


grow into normal, useful, contributing 


members of society. The classes for 
parents, the principal reports, are well 
attended. Since these courses were in- 
stituted, the children have been making 
much better adjustments both in the 
school and in the home. 


Summary 

These two schools for young deaf 
children in New York City are described 
as examples of educational institutions 
throughout the country which are pio- 
neering in making provisions for deaf 
children under the age of six. 

According to information supplied by 
the Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C.., 
there are in the United States around 
60 public and private schools for deaf 
children of preprimary age. 
these schools there are still other public 
and private sources of aid for young 
acoustically handicapped children and 
for their parents. One example may 


Besides 


be found in the local organizations 


affiliated with the American Hearing 
Society which hold clinics and sponsor 


parent activities in various parts of the 
country. Other significant sources of 
aid are the orientation courses for par 
ents and children which are conducted 
in some of the State schools for the deaf. 

These and other developments serve 
to indicate that the public school author- 
ities as well as the leaders in the private 
schools are recognizing more and more 
the importance of early training and 
opportunity for young deaf children. 


Chairman Named 

Benjamin C. Willis, Superintendent 
of Schools, Yonkers, N. Y., was chosen 
chairman of the Commission for Life 
Adjustment for Youth, at the first meet- 
ing of the Commission in Washington, 
December 1-3. (The full personnel of 
the C\i:nmission appeared in School 
Life, November 1947.) On the Com- 
mission, Dr. Willis represents the Amer- 
ican Association of School Adminis- 
trators. 
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SCHOOL SAVINGS CERTIFICATE 


This classroom is enrolled in the 
School Savings Program 
lo promole understanding of the 
sl and personal reasons for saving 
ind to give students the opportunity 
lo save regularly al school for the purchase of 
Ut S. Savings Stamps ancl Boils 











Savings Certificate Available 


A NEW school savings certificate, re- 
produced here, is available to all class- 
rooms enrolled in the School Savings 
Program. Any teacher whose class- 
room is engaging in the program may 
obtain a certificate free of charge from 
the Savings Bond Office in each State. 


INCREASE IN EVALUATION OF 
FOREIGN STUDENT CREDENTIALS 


During the first 2 months of the pres- 
ent fiscal year beginning on July 1, the 
Office of Education has received re- 
quests for the evaluation of foreign stu- 
dent credentials from 615 different 
students. The total number of requests 
for the corresponding period last year 
(1946) was 394, and for the year before 
that (1945) 167, showing an increase of 
56.1 percent above 1946, and 268.2 per- 
cent above 1945. 

The 615 students whose credentials 
were presented for evaluation this year 
came from 73 different countries. In 

31 came from 38 


terms of world areas, 3: 
different countries of Europe and the 
sritish Commonwealth of Nations, ex- 
cluding India; 180 from the countries 
of the Near and Far East, including 
India; and 104 from the other American 
Republics. 

The evaluation of the credentials re- 
ceived during the period under consid- 
eration involved translation of the key 
credentials into English from 18 differ- 


ent languages. 





A list of the countries from which cre- 
dentials of 10 or more students were 
received by this Office during July and 
August 1947, arranged according to the 
number of students from each country, 
follows: China, 51; 
many, 41; Italy, 30; India, 29; Canada, 
27; England, 24; Palestine, 22 ; Mexico, 
20; France, 19; Hungary, 19: Norway, 
19; Colombia, 16; Brazil, 15: Poland, 
14; and Turkey, 14. 


Greece, 47: Ger- 


Geographers Meet 


THE 1947 annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Geography Teachers 
will be held at the University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville, December 27-29, 

The program concerns two major 
functions of geographic instruction: 
Its place in the college curriculum and 
for the professions other than teaching. 
Under the latter category consideration 
will be given to training of geogra- 
phers for business, transportation, land 
usage, government service, and national 
defense. 

The Council will join the American 
Society for Professional Geographers 
and the American Association of Geog- 
raphers in a meeting devoted to train- 
ing geographers for our national de- 
fense program. 

Alfred H. Meyer, Valparaiso Uni- 
versity, Indiana, is president of the 
Council. 


How About Home Work? 


(From page 2) 


A parents’ committee could then per- 
haps reverse the process and suggest 
school-work assignments to extend im- 
portant home learnings. Eventually 
such activity could lead to home-school 
planning for the learning experiences of 
children and young people which would 
obliterate the lines of school learning 
and home learning; and which would 
help us all to understand better the 
kinds of experiences children need and 
how homes, schools, and communities 
can work together to provide them. 


Such an outcome could justify a Na-° 


tional Commission. Of course, the same 
outcome may have been secured by some 
schools and homes without it. It would 
be interesting to know. Who is ready to 
report ? 
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The Commission for International 
Educational Reconstruction 


by John Barrow, Assistant Specialist, International 
Educational Relations Division 


RE YOU WONDERING about the 
A best way to dispose of a stack of 
physical education magazines! 

Have you always been especially in- 
terested in France, and do you want to 
know what you can do to help over 
there now / 

Are you especially eager to help Jew- 
ish children in Europe ¢ 

Do 


abroad who want to study in the United 


vet letters from friends 


you 


States ¢ 

Would like to books to 
devastated schools in the Philippines ¢ 
Italy? China! 

Do you know about the rehabilitation 


you send 


work being carried on in France and 
Germany by American relief agencies / 

Would you enjoy corresponding with 
a boy or girl or school in Korea, or Bel- 
gium, or Germany ¢ 

Would you like to spend next summer 
in a work camp in Europe, helping to 
rebuild a community / 

How could you find a way to fulfill 
your desire / 

The answers to these and similar ques- 
tions may be found in the C/E R Hand- 
hook which lists nearly two hundred 
agencies that are concerned in one way 
or another with shelping educational 
forces of the world to get back on their 
feet. 

What CIER Means 

CIER stands for the Commission for 
International Educational Reconstruc- 
744 
Washington 6, 


tion, whose headquarters are at 
Place NW, 


It is an agency for gathering 


Jackson 
D. C. 

information on the various programs 
for educational relief and for letting 


each organization know what other 


organizations are doing. Its own state- 
ment concerning its origin and purposes 


follows: 


Recognizing the importance of providing 
for an authoritative appraisal of needs, for 
the stimulation of effort, and for the coordi- 
nation of planning and operations relative to 
American 


educational reconstruction, the 
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Council on Education organized, during the 
1946, a 
representatives of the Department of State, 
the U. S. Office of Education, UNESCO, 
UNRRA, and the leading educational organi- 
the 
Interna- 
Reconstruction, aided by 

from the 


spring of series of conferences of 


zations. These conferences resulted in 


formation of the Commission for 
tional Educational 


an initial grant Carnegie 
Corporation. 

[The purposes are] To inform the Ameri- 
can people of the educational needs of youth 
in the war-devastated countries, 


and adults 


serving particularly as a channel for com- 
municating to American organizations urgent 
needs for assistance reported to the Commis- 
sion by UNESCO, UNRRA, and governmental 
agencies here and abroad. 

To assist American organizations in plan- 
ning and developing effective programs of 
educational rehabilitation and reconstruction 
by providing advice and aid in securing perti- 
and 


other sources concerning facilities for ship- 


nent information from governmental 


ment of materials and the sending of advisory 
missions. 

To effect working relationships and coordi- 
nated planning between 


voluntary agencies 


in the United States and other contributing 
countries, 

When we think of the conditions in 
the war-devastated countries, we are 
likely to think that we must put all our 
efforts into providing the minimum of 
food and clothing; if people are not 
kept alive, there is no point in any of 
our planning for the future of the 
world. And yet, we realize, as Gregor 
Ziemer has said, that it is just as im- 
portant to put hope in people’s minds as 
to spread fertilizer on their farms; that 
saving men’s bodies without uplifting 
their souls may be of little value ulti- 
mately. We cannot escape the conclu- 
sion that education must share priority 
with food and clothing. 


Contributions From Many Sources 
In the past year and a half more than 
three hundred organizations have re- 
sponded to CIER; they contributed 
more than $100,000,000 for educational 
reconstruction abroad, exclusive of 
food, clothing, and other relief. Con- 
tributions have come from school chil- 


dren, teachers, college students, church 
librarians, club 
members, business men, and others who 
are responding to the demands of the 
world situation. 

We are not to expect UNESCO (the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization) to carry 
the responsibility for educational re- 
UNESCO was set up not as a 
relief agency but as a permanent or- 
ganization for cultural cooperation. It 
is true that it early had to establish a 
section on educational rehabilitation, to 
ascertain needs and to correlate relief 
but this not 
have funds to meet the needs. While 
UNESCO is getting its peculiar prob- 
lems worked out, it looks to CIER to 
stimulate the efforts of the private 
agencies and to coordinate these efforts. 


members, scientists, 


covery. 


programs: section does 


Some of the Needs and Services 
Some typical needs that are recog- 
nized by the various agencies which are 
in touch with CIER and some of the 
services they are rendering may be 
listed as follows: 
T here 


tional and scientific materials, es pe- 


is a great dearth of educa- 


cially those needed in visual education, 
in technical schools, and in teacher 
training. As one example of what has 
of the 
American Association of University: 
Women, which has collected and sent 
hundreds of cartons of sup- 
plies—tablets, pencils, pens, ink, rulers, 
Poland, 
vakia, China, Austria, Italy, Korea, 
and other countries; also, subscriptions 
to professional journals. Other organ- 
izations are helping in various ways; 
but it will be a long time before we can 
send enough blackboards and other 
equipment; laboratory 
equipment and supplies; audio-visual 
equipment ; instruments for 
medical, dental, agricultural, and vo- 


been done, we cite the work 


school 


etc.—to Greece, Czechoslo- 


classroom 
special 


cational education; athletic and recre- 
ational equipment; musical instru- 
ments and parts; and art reproduc- 
tions and supplies. 

Books and periodicals are sadly 
needed. ‘Technical, scientific, and pro- 
fessional journals published since 1939 
are in demand. Standard works of 
general reference, historical writings, 
and literary classics; textbooks for use 
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in universities, teacher training, tech- 
nical institutions, and secondary educa- 
tion; printed music; maps and outline 
maps—these are examples. CIER has 
records of 2,500,000 books that have 
been distributed; more than a hundred 
different organizations have partici- 
pated in this type of relief; but there 
still is not enough money in sight to 
take care of the needs. 

The World Jewish Congress has col- 
lected and shipped several hundred 
thousand books to Jewish schools in 
devastated areas. 

Gifts of books and periodicals, up to 
70 pounds, may now be sent to Japanese 
nationals, 
dressed: Chief, Civil Information and 


Packages must be ad- 
Education Section, General Headquar- 
ters, Supreme Commander for the Al- 
lied Powers, APO 500, “% 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Address labels must be marked “For 
Military Agency Gift 
with inner labels in package indicating 
intended recipients. A letter should 
also be sent to the foregoing address list- 


Postmaster, 


Publications” 


ing publications sent and naming in- 
tended recipients. 

A similar system works for Germany 
(except for the Russian zone). 

Fellowships, scholarships, and study 
grants are desired, especially for mature 
students or teachers who want to come 
to America to learn newest theories and 
methods. The expression “exchange of 
persons” has been commonly used, when 
what is really meant is opportunity for 
individuals to have experiences in other 
countries. 

At this time all private organizations 
need to restudy their programs for this 
kind of service in the light of the Ful- 
bright Act and the Mundt Bill. The 
Fulbright Act provides transportation 
for students coming to America and aid 
for Americans going abroad for edu- 
cational purposes. The Mundt Bill, 
which has passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, provides for further aid to 
international education. It has not yet 
passed the Senate. 

To administer the funds under the 
provisions of the Fulbright Act, educa- 
tional foundations are being set up or 
will be set up in China, the Philippines, 
Burma, Egypt, the United Kingdom, 
Australia, New Zealand, Belgium, the 


Netherlands, Norway, Denmark, 
France, Hungary, Austria, Poland, the 
Netherlands East Indies, Siam, Greece, 
Italy, Iran, Turkey, Finland, and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Educational missions to and from 
devastated countries. Well-known are 
the educational missions that were sent 
to Japan and Germany to survey condi- 
tions and to make recommendations for 
improvement of educational programs. 
Not so well-known is the medicai teach- 
ing mission sent by the Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee to Czechoslovakia, July 
3—September 1, 1946. Realizing that it 
would not be enough to send modern 
medical instruments and supplies to 
countries that had long been cut off from 
Western medicine, that 
committee decided to send a group of 


advances in 


leading specialists in surgery, pediat- 
rics, ete., to teach the use of the new in- 
The report 
of the mission furnishes one of the most 
thrilling chapters in modern friendship 


struments and medicines. 


and should inspire other groups to un- 
dertake other services. 

There are many problems connected 
with this type of aid. Such projects 
should be carefully thought out, with a 
long-range vision of their relation to 
the future of the professions involved. 
In this, as in other attempts, the two- 
way emphasis should be remembered. 
And provision should be made for im- 
mediate and constant follow-up 
activities. 

Here is another sample of what is 
going on: At the request of UNRRA 
and the Ethiopian Government, the 
Brethren Service Committee is sending 
six men and their wives to work under 
the Ethiopian Ministry of Agriculture 
for 1 year, the men to teach the Ethio- 
pian farmers to handle the power equip- 
ment provided by UNRRA and to as- 
sist in soil conservation, animal hus- 
bandry, marketing, etc.; the wives to 
assist in programs of child care and 
guidance, nutrition, community recrea- 
tion, and craft work. 

For 1948 CIER is proposing a project 
in teacher education. Various teacher 
groups in the United States will invite 
teachers from abroad to a program like 
this: A week of orientation; 1 or 2 
months of observation of the best prac- 
tices in American education; a 4-week 





seminar synthesizing recent trends and 


methods in teacher education; partici- 
pation in the annual meeting of the 
National Education Association; and 
participation in various summer educa- 
tional conferences, institutes, and sum- 
Selected 


abroad will be able to observe recent 


mer sessions. leaders from 
advances in child care, visual education, 
educational administration, educational 
psychology and other fields. It is be- 
lieved that teaching the teachers of 
teachers is one of the quickest ways to 
get results. The expenses of the par- 
ticipants, between $2,000 and $2,500 for 
each, will be met by American sponsor- 
ing organizations. 

Service proje cts, such as work CAMPS, 
offer concrete ways to he Ip in the other 
countries. This past summer 4 were 
carried on in Europe; and the request 
has come for 30 next summer. Each 
camp had a collection of about 80 books 
for international understanding. The 
main task in each camp was the rebuild- 
ing of a school; but they also carried on 
community projects in adult education 
and recreation. And it is a question as 
to who received the most educational 
benefit, the workers or the communities. 

UNESCO is being asked to collect 
and disseminate information on this 
type of service. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting 
activities of this type was found in the 
neighborhood centers set up by the 
American Friends Service Committee in 
Frankfurt, Darmstadt, Freiburg, Co- 
logne, and Berlin—centers for recrea- 
tion, education, health, and crafts, 
operated by German personnel with 
supervision by and assistance of Ameri- 
Cans, 

In CIER’s 1947 project for Class 
Memorials for Educational Reconstruc- 
tion graduating classes of high schools 
and colleges were asked to put their 
class memorial funds in the form of 
gifts to foreign schools and students; 
and CIER offered Certificates of Merit 
in recognition of such worthy action. 
One hundred twenty-six classes, at last 
report, responded to this appeal and 
contributed over $11,000. They repre- 
sented 34 States and the Territories of 
Puerto Rico and Hawaii. The largest 
single contribution was $600. The gifts 
were in the form of materials or equip- 
ment, books, and money; and the gifts 
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were made through the recognized agen- | 


CIER or 


cies or in cash through 


UNESCO. 


oui to 1948 classes also. 


The appeal is being sent 


At a time when much current read- 
ing gives the impression that all efforts 
are being used towards planning the 
next war, it is encouraging to be re- 
minded of these several hundred organi- 
zations and the thousands of citizens, 
young and old, who are sacrificing to 
help the people of other nations take 
their place in the family of nations 
again. These contributors, by their 
deeds, are expressing the hope that the 
sum of all efforts will be enough to keep 


the world at peace. 


Educational Meetings 


Ame rican Association of Schools of 
Social Work, Jan, 22-24, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Secretary, Suz Spencer, 130 E. 


29d St.. New York 10, N. Y. 


American Council of Learned Soci- 
eties, Jan, 29-30, Rye, N. Y. Director, 
CorNetius Krust, 1219 Sixteenth St. 
NW., Washington 6, D. C. 


rican Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education, Inc., January 17, Baltimore, 
Md. Secretary, A.G. DuMez, 32 South 
Greene St.. Baltimore 1, Md. 


Ame 


F | S80O¢ ation OF Ame rican Colle Je OX 
Jan. 12-14, Cincinnati, Ohio. Secre- 
tary, Guy E. Swavery, 744 Jackson 


Place NW., Washington 6, D. C. 


Association of Schools and Coll ges 
of the Methodist Church. Jan. 14-15. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. sorp M. 
McKeown, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, 
Tenn. 


Secretary, 


College Physical Education Associa- 
tion, Jan. 8-9, New York, N. Y. 
tary, GLENN W. Howarp, Queens Col- 
lege, Flushing, N. Y. 


Secre- 


Athletic Associa- 
tion, Jan. 9-10, New York, N. Y. Sec- 
retary, K. L. Wrson, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 


National Colle giate 


Pre shyt rian Colle ge Union, Jan. 14—- 
15, Cincinnati, Ohio. Secretary, F. L. 
McCuvuer, College, St. 
Charles, Mo. 


Lindenwood 
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NAVY RECRUITING POLICY FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


by Rear Adm. T. L. Sprague, U. S. Navy, Chief of Naval Personnel 


In consultation with educational 
leaders the United States Navy has de- 
veloped a recruiting policy for the high 
schools and vocational schools of the 


country. The Navy seeks to retain the 











active support of school authorities by 
maintaining relationships upon a plane 
acceptable to them in every respect. 
It proposes to implement its policy by 
developing a program based on the fol- 
lowing outline: 


The Navy Wants Its Prospective Re- 
cruits in the High Schools To: 


(1) Not 
and to graduate if possible. 

(2) Learn the vocational-career op- 
portunities of the Navy as they learn 
information in 


leave school prematurely 


other occupational 
school. 

(3) Prepare for the Naval service 
while still in school by (a) scheduling 
subjects contributive to their future 
needs, such as mathematics, physical 
sciences, and vocational subjects; (0) 
taking advantage of the health educa- 
tion and physical fitness program of 


the school. 


The Navy Needs: 

(1) One hundred and _ thirty-one 
thousand new enlistments during the 
present fiscal year to maintain the 


strength authorized by Congress. 

(2) A large number of high school 
graduates and other competent young 
men who can qualify for training in 
electronics and other highly technical] 
fields. 

(3) The support of educators in its 
democratic program to maintain na- 
tional security through voluntary en- 
listments. 


The Navy Directs Its Recruiters To: 


(1) Contact groups of students with- 
in the school only through the estab- 
lished channels of the institution, and 
in the presence of advisers appointed 
by the school administration. 

(2) Avoid all proselyting of students 
who can possibly remain in school. 

(3) Talk only to seniors within the 
school about enlisting after graduation. 

(4) Talk to other groups within the 


school only when invited to do so by 
the authorities (occupations 
classes, vocational groups, ete.). 

(5) Schedule carefully all appear- 
ances in advance and keep all appoint- 
ments. 

(6) Make a_ vocational-career 
proach to the Naval service. 

(7) Stick to the facts and make no 
false promises. Make no use of “bally- 
hoo” or sentimentalism. 

(8) Point out factually the advan- 
tages of the Naval service as it relates 
to education, technical training, re- 
muneration, experience, and world 
travel. 

(9) Point out the physical, mental, 
and moral qualities required. The 
Navy cannot accept men with police 
records or habits inimical to their ship- 


school 


ap- 


mates, 


The Navy Offers To: 
(1) Assist 


teachers of occupations courses, voca- 
tional instructors, librarians, home 
room sponsors, assembly directors, club 
leaders, and others who may want help 
or information in presenting the Navy 
to interested groups of 


vocational counselors, 


program 
students. 

(2) Supply available speakers, mov- 
ies, and other materials which may be 
desired by the schools, and assist in 
Career Days, guidance workshops, and 
vocational institutes. 

(3) Arrange for teachers, 
classes, and other groups to visit avail- 
able Naval establishments. 


science 


The Schools Can Help By: 


(1) Making sure that the vocational- 
career opportunities of the Navy are 
presented to their students along with 
other occupational information pre- 
sented in the school. To help imple- 
ment this program each high school and 
vocational school will be sent a kit of 
factual material. Additional copies of 
most of these items can be furnished 
upon request. 

(2) Relaying this information to 
their students through their guidance 
programs, occupations courses, or li- 


braries. A Navy section of catalogued 
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material in the school libraries will 
enable students to refer to it as needed. 

(3) Presenting the operation and 
function of the Navy as a part of the 
study of American Government. 

(4) Providing a sound health and 
physical fitness program. 

There are 214 million young men be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 19 who have 
dropped out of school. Practically all 
of these men had a year or more of high 
school, but most of them left without 
having tie career opportunities of the 
Navy pointed out to them. 

There are about 3 million boys in the 
high schools and vocational schools of 
the country. The educators who have 
conferred with the Navy have agreed 
that no vocational guidance program is 
complete which fails to point out the 
occupational opportunities available 
through the Navy in its 80 skilled trades. 
Nor is any guidance program complete 
which fails to point out these and simi- 
lar opportunities to the boys who drop 
out of school short of graduation. In 
other words, it is believed that facts 
about the Navy have a definite value to 
the secondary school program, and it is 
sincerely hoped that the schools will 
make the Navy an integral part of their 
vocational guidance program. 

The schools have an opportunity to 
help keep America strong through the 
democratic process of voluntary enlist- 
ments, and their assistance is sought in 
the counseling, training, and selection 
of recruits who can best benefit by the 
Navy program. 


School Bus Travel in Florida 
Increases 


THE transportation of school children 
in Florida increased in 1946-47 over the 
previous year, according to a report re- 
cently released by State School Super- 
intendent Colin English. 

In 1946-47, the number who rode 
school busses was 106,857, an increase 
of over 9,000 above 1945-46. In oper- 
ation last year were 1,521 busses, an 
increase of 87. They covered 68,440 
miles a day, 4,000 miles more than the 
average for the previous year. Forty 
percent of that mileage was over un- 
graded dirt roads. 

State aid for transportation in Flor- 
ida last year amounted to $1,779,050. 





Children and Youth 


in Rural-Industrial Areas 


by Amber Arthun Warburton, Executive Secretary, 
Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth 


MONG THOSE who might be 
A called the “forgotten children” in 
our Nation are thousands of boys and 
girls who live in rural areas but who are 
not associated with the land in the tra- 
ditional manner. Rural communities 
frequently lag in provision for educa- 
tion, health, and welfare facilities. 
Problems arising from lack of these 
services pyramid when industrial meth- 
ods invade the economy and the simple 
community organization developed for 
rural living. Children are among those 
most affected in the transitional stages 
of social and economic adjustments. 

The Alliance for Guidance of Rural 
Youth focused attention on the prob- 
lems of boys and girls in two such areas 
at an Institute held in October at the 
National Education Association head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C. This 
conference delved into problems of chil- 
dren in rural coal mining areas and 
those of youth in the families of mi- 
grant farm workers. Suggested action 
concerning both groups emerged from 
the Institute and are herewith reported 
upon briefly. 


Boys and Girls in Mining Areas 


Interest during the first day of the 
conference was concentrated on what 
the people in Harlan County, Kentucky, 
were doing to improve the quality of 
living for boys and girls in their com- 
munity. Harlan County is an example 
of a rural-industrial area in the process 
of change. 

Democratic processes had little time 
to take hold and develop educational, 
health, and welfare services to meet the 
needs of the Harlan County population, 
which tripled in the 1910’s and doubled 
in the 1920's. Shortly after the turn of 
the century, coal mine tipples began to 
dot the mountainsides of Harlan County 
and much of eastern Kentucky. Bitu- 
minous coal mining operations began 
to displace farming as the major occu- 


pation of the people. Coal mine oper- 


ators often built schools, houses, stores, 
clinics; and hired teachers, principals, 
doctors, and nurses. 

Last spring the Harlan County Pub- 
lic Schools and the County Planning 
Council invited the Alliance for Guid- 
ance of Rural Youth to help arrange a 
Problems had ac- 
Harlan 
wanted to do something about them. 
It was decided that the program should 


4-day conference. 


cumulated and the people 


provide for free discussion of conditions 
and possible solutions for problems re- 
lating to the guidance of children and 
youth, health and nutrition, vocational 
adjustment, and child welfare to pre- 
vent delinquency. Representatives from 
State colleges, the University of Ken- 
tucky, State, Regional, and Federal 
Government agencies, and other organi- 
zations concerned with children were 
invited as consultants to contribute 
from their experiences.’ 

Plans Harlan 


County Guidance Institute began to be 


formulated at the 


translated into school and community 
action. In the first of a series of local 
radio broadeasts scheduled to continue 
discussions about problems of interest 
to the Institute, the leader of the panel 
discussion began: 

“Now that our schools are under way 
and we have a chance to look back at the 
Institute, how does it stack up? What 
are the impressions left ?” 

“Well,” said the supervisor of ele- 
mentary education, “I couldn’t help 
thinking as I sat through the sessions 
that in spite of the difficulties of our 
times, not only here in Harlan County 
but all over the country, we have a lot 
of resources—a lot of power and 
strength in our schools for creative 
work.” 

“Yes,” commented a principal, “you 

1The Harlan County Guidance Institute was 
sponsored by the county public schools and the 
Planning Council with assistance from the Alliance 
for Guidance of Rural Youth Any county inter- 
ested in a similar institute should write to the 
Alliance at 1201 Sixteenth St. NW., Washington 6, 
ED. € 
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are certainly right. I thought the Insti- 
It helped us 


to see more clearly how many angles 


tute served two purposes. 


there are to teaching and school admin- 
istration and also how much we have in 
the way of resources—especially human 
resources—here in the County through 
which we can meet the needs of young 


people.” 


Washington Institute’s Goals 


The Institute held in Washington 
hoped for two types of outcomes. With 
the wider representation present, the 
Harlan people would give further con- 
sideration to their problems and the 
partial solutions suggested by their own 
Institute and perhaps gain additional 
ideas. The other outcome had to do 
with how the Harlan County experi- 
ences can be translated to help other 
communities with similar problems de- 
velop better communities. This time 
the Harlan people—the county super- 
intendent of schools, the supervisors of 
elementary and secondary education, a 
principal, the coordinator of vocational 
education, two teachers, a representa- 
United Mine Workers’ 


Union, two physicians, a farmer, and 


tive of the 


two high-school students—were the “ex- 
perts”; and the Columbia professor and 
representatives from Federal Govern- 
ment agencies who had been at the Har- 
the 


leader de- 


lan Institute were to be “work 


horses,” as the cliscussion 
scribed the assembled panel, 
emerged from 
these discussions. The Harlan County 
a Community Planning 


Certain gcuideposts 
people have 
Council which they believe is the back- 
bone of their effort todoa better job at 
community living. Through the Plan- 
ning Council, public interest is rallied 
in studying community needs, apprais- 
ing resources, and designing action. 
Since problems vary between localities 
within the county, related local organi- 
zations with broad representation from 
all elements of the community are con- 
sidered fundamental to achieving their 
goals, 

The 


mands close coordination of community 


interrelation of problems de- 
For example, one of the 
Harlan 
County is that of school-age children 
out of What are the results? 
Aggravation of juvenile delinquency, 


activities. 
problems in 


more serious 


school. 
young people poorly equipped as citi- 
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zens and without skills for the jobs need- 
ing to be done. The county superin- 
tendent of schools reported that in a 
recent study made of Harlan County 
schools by the University of Kentucky, 
it was found that enrollment is better 
than the average of five surrounding 
counties and better than the average of 
the State, but that the ability of the 
schools to hold children enrolling is 
below the average of the surrounding 
counties, 

Nonattendance is recognized as a seri- 
ous symptom of many things that are 
wrong. A group of parents made a sur- 
vey of out-of-school youth in several 
They found that chil- 
dren were out of school because of ill- 


mining camps. 


ness, Inadequate school bus service, in- 
in school, and 
indifference of parents. The parents 
who made this study were impressed by 
the dilapidation of the and 
yards and poor housekeeping methods 
that characterized many of the homes 


ability to “get-along” 


houses 


from which the children were not in 
school. Poverty together with ignor- 


ance of the ingredients that go into the 
“good” home and the “good” community 
accounted for much of the nonattend- 
ance problem, they thought. 

The school people named other fac- 
tors accounting for nonattendance. 
Crowded classrooms, inadequate school 
building playgrounds, lack of 
equipment, low teachers’ salaries result- 
ing in high teacher turn-over and often 


and 


making necessary teacher replacement 
from recruits with substandard qualifi- 
cations, curriculum poorly adjusted to 
individual needs, and mobility of the 
mining camp families. All of these 
contributed to the problem of nonat- 
tendance. Inadequate public funds for 
school purposes was basic to most of 
these problems. 

But the Harlan people are determined 
to keep their boys and girls in school 
and decided that necessarily their work 
must divide itself into two types—those 
that can be accomplished without money 
but with full utilization of community 
resources now available, and those that 
need money. 

An illustration was given during the 
discussion of a rural school in Fairfax 
County, Virginia, that began remedial 
measures several years ago to do some- 
thing about a group of maladjusted 
children who were complicating the 


school problems. The situation was at- 
tacked from many angles simultane- 
ously, but important to the 
guidance program that emerged was the 
organization of a school clinic to pro- 
physical examinations for the 
The findings of the medical 
examination, together with a testing 


most 


vide 
children. 


program, gave the teachers information 
to study each child and develop a pro- 
gram for him to be carried out at school 
and in the home. Parents were urged 
to be present at the physical examina- 
tion and thus were brought into the 
school. They were offered opportunity 
to help with the health program, the hot 
lunch program, the library, art exhibits, 
improvements in the school building 
and playgrounds, and other activities 
designed to enrich the school experience 
for the children and make more pleasant 
community living. Enthusiasm for the 
goals toward which this school is work- 
ing spread to the community generally 
and to other schools in the county. And 
although the schools in this area also 
operate on comparatively restricted 
budgets, it was found that by full utili- 
zation of community resources many of 
the important needs of the children 
could be met. 

The Harlan people reported that 
they have a good start in this same di- 
rection. A county-wide health com- 
mittee has been organized and similar 
local committees are being 
formed. The possible use of mining 
camp clinics for the medical examina- 
tion of the children is being explored. 
County and local nutrition committees 
are study nutritional 
needs as revealed in the physical ex- 
aminations of the children, and school 
lunch programs and nutrition educa- 


school 


preparing to 


tion at the various grade levels are be- 
ing planned to meet the individual 
needs of the child. Recreation commit- 
tees are being formed and a leadership 
training workshop is being organized. 
Vocational opportunities of the com- 
munity are being explored and the cur- 
riculum expanded to meet the needs in 
relation Fur- 
ther study of causes of delinquency 
was suggested in order to deal more 
concretely with the problem. 


to resources available. 


It was decided that successful action 
in the community depends on (1) a 
sound pattern of action, (2) having 
persons in the county or community 
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who know and care about community 
life and can discover and develop local 
leaders, and (3) having enough well- 
qualified teachers to make good educa- 
tion possible. 


Boys and Girls in Families of 
Migrant Farm Workers 


“Among the tragedies of migratory 
labor, none is more serious than the 
damage to which it exposes children,” 
Dr. Paul Taylor of the University of 
California told the Institute at the 
opening session of the second day. 

During the past 15 years the Federal 
Government recognized the contribu- 
tion which migrant farm labor made 
to the national economy. Accordingly, 
services were developed under Federal 
supervision to lessen the hardships en- 
countered by migrants as they traveled 
from place to place. Minimum stand- 
ard safe and sanitary dwellings were 
provided and communities developed in 
which the migrant felt he “belonged.” 
Provision was made for health and 
medical care facilities and for day care 
centers of younger children. The right 
of every American child to attend 
school was recognized, and arrange- 
ments made to make it a reality. Such 
services are no longer available through 
Federal funds. The camps and homes 
constructed by the Federal Govern- 
ment are for sale; negotiations are un- 
der way in some places for them to be 
operated by the States; some have been 
leased to private interests. 


Program of Action Proposed 


Realizing the damaging effect of cur- 
rent conditions on thousands of chil- 
dren in the families of migrants, the 
Institute proposed a program of ac- 
tion. Some of the recommendations 
suggest legislative action on State and 
Federal levels and others indicate 
measures which citizens might take in 
States and localities that use migrant 
labor. The proposed program includes: 

Education—Children in migrant 
families should be given educational op- 
portunity by citizens assuring admission 
of all children of school age to local 
schools; providing extended school fa- 
cilities such as summer programs, parent 
education, and especially devised units 
of study; requiring the same school at- 
tendance of children in migratory fami- 


14 





lies as of permanent resident children ; 
providing State and Federal aid as nec- 
essary to make available such educa- 
tional facilities ; and providing State aid 
on basis of school attendance and equali- 
zation rather than on the basis of census 
or enrollment. 

Child Labor.—Since child labor in 
industrialized agriculture often hinders 
school attendance, it was recommended 
that efforts be made to extend State 16- 
year minimum age laws to employment 
in any occupation, including agricul- 
ture, during school hours and 14-year 
minimum age laws for any occupation 
outside school hours, except for children 
working for their parents on the home 
farm; limit the working hours of chil- 
dren 14 to 16 to not more than 8 a day 
and 40 a week when school is not in ses- 
sion and to not more than 3 a day on 
school days and 18 a week when school 
is in session; extend child-labor provi- 
sions of the Fair Labor Standards Act to 
cover children employed in agriculture; 
provide funds and public support for 
effective enforcement of such standards. 

Child Care and Youth Programs.— 
Adequate health, welfare, and education 
programs—including day care centers 
for younger children—should be pro- 
vided for all children of migrant fam- 
ilies. Such programs should meet the 
standards developed cooperatively by 
the Children’s Bureau, the U. S. Office 
of Education, and the Public Health 
Service and should be integrated into 
the basic health, welfare, and education 
programs of the local communities. 

Other proposals pertained to the 
whole family and included recommen- 
dations concerning safe and sanitary 
housing; extension of local and State 
health service to include migrants; and 
provision on the Federal level for eco- 
nomic planning that will consider meth- 
ods for reducing the need for migrant 
labor through diversified production in 
industries in areas using migrant labor, 
through the full use of local labor, and 
through maximizing mechanization to 
lessen the demand for seasonal workers; 
and development of alternative job op- 
portunities for those workers who re- 
main at home and intensifying programs 
for the construction of subsistence or 
garden homes. 

These recommendations of the Insti- 
tute were referred to the National Citi- 





zens’ Council on Migrant Labor, which 
at a later meeting incorporated the rec- 


ommendations in its plans for action. 


Migrant Labor—Educational 
Aspects 


Here today and gone tomorrow. That 
partially describes migratory labor— 
an unstable element in any community. 
What intensifies the problem is that the 
jurisdiction of the school officials often 
stops at district lines and especially at 
State lines. 

It is easy to rationalize that migrants 
“pay no taxes.” Their children are 
transient. They first overcrowd classes, 
then leave them half-filled. They come 
after courses have begun; leave before 
the end of the term. Often they are 
underfed and diseased; they may even 
be feared by resident parents and chil- 
dren as hazards to health and morals. 
Often, too, they must be compelled to 
attend school. And when they do at- 
tend, they sometimes feel unwelcome. 
Yet it is claimed that they are needed 
by growers to add to the available labor 
supply, and by their parents to add to 
their income. 

All these problems invite special and 
sympathetic study by educators. Much 
can be done without new legislation; 
much is being done. Yet a great deal 
remains to be done to remedy the edu- 
cational neglect of migrant children. 

Now available is Migrant Labor—a 
Human Problem, a 58-page pamphlet 
recently published by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. It consists of the report 
and recommendations of the Federal 
Interagency Committee on Migrant 
Labor, on which the Office of Education 
was represented hy Walter H. Gaum- 
nitz, Specialist on Small and Rural 
High Schools in the Secondary Educa- 
tion Division. Of special interest are 
the sections on child labor and educa- 
tion. The pamphlet is available from 
the Superintendent of Documents for 
30 cents. 

For additional information, see /du- 
cating Migrant Children—Some Pro- 
posed Solutions, by Dr. Gaumnitz, in 
Scnoon Lire, December 1246; also Chal- 
dren Are Chief Victims of Migratory 
Labor System, by Hillary Campbell, in 
The Child, July 1947. 
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WITH THE U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 





ATTENDS UNESCO CONFERENCE 


Kendric N. Marshall, director of the 
Office’s Division of International Edu- 
cational Relations, served as adviser on 
the U.S. delegation to the second session 
of the General Conference of UNESCO 
which opened in Mexico City early in 
Dr. Marshall, as spokesman 
for the delegation’s committee on funda- 


November. 


mental education, was chief delegate for 
this country at UNESCO’s Conference 
on Fundamental Education which be- 
gan 3 days before the opening of the 


General Conference. 


RECENT APPOINTMENTS 


Fitzhugh L. Hambrick, for 13 years 
on the faculty of Colorado State College, 
Greeley, has entered on duty as special- 
ist for social studies in the Elementary 
Division. 

As professor of elementary education 
since 1944 at Colorado State, Mr. Ham- 
brick devoted half his time to the teach- 
ing of social studies in the elementary 


grades, the other half to assisting 
schools throughout the State and to 


demonstrating methods of teaching that 
subject area. In that work, he visited 
an average of 200 classrooms a year. 
Earlier he was assistant professor of 
elementary school social studies at the 
In 1943-44, as chair- 
man of the general education curriculum 


same institution. 


committee, he was engaged full time in 
the work of revising the college curric- 
ulum at Colorado State. 

During the twenties and early thirties 
he was teacher and principal in elemen- 
tary Oklahoma and 
elementary principal in Tulsa in 1934, 


schools in was 
before going to Colorado State. 

Mr. Hambrick received his bachelor 
of arts degree from the University of 
Oklahoma in 1927 and his master of 
arts from Colorado State College in 
1931. 
at Stanford University more recently. 


In addition he did graduate work 


Earl Hutchinson recently joined the 
Office as field representative of the Sec- 
ondary Division, coming from the State 
Department of Education in Maine, 
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where he was director of secondary 
education for the past 5 years 

Previously he had 15 years of teach- 
ing and administrative experience in the 
high-school systems of Brewer, Wash- 
burn, and South Bristol, Maine, and of 
Barre, Vt. Mr. Hutchinson has held 
oflice as secretary-treasurer of the Maine 
Principals’ Association and as delegate 
to the New England Council of Sec- 
ondary School Principals. 

Mr. Hutchinson obtained his bachelor 
of arts degree from Bates College in 
1929, and his master’s from the Univer- 
sity of Vermont in 1928. He has done 
additional graduate work at Harvard. 

yh te 

Custis G. Meade is the new personnel 
officer in the Office, a member of the Cen- 
tral Services Division. Since 1934 he 
was employed in various phases of 
personnel work with the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation. For a time he was 
located in the Omaha regional office of 
that agency, then in the national office as 
administrative assistant to the director 
of personnel; and since 1934 he has been 
assistant to the director of personnel. 

A native of Washington, D. C., Mr. 
Meade in 1933 obtained a degree in ac- 
counting at the Benjamin Franklin 
University in that city. He has studied 
also at Omaha University. 

x & ® 

The new chief of the European Edu- 
cational Relations Section is Helen 
Dwight Reid. Since 1944, Dr. Reid has 
been associate in international educa- 
tion on the national staff of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, 
Washington, D. C. In that work she 
planned programs for all the branches 
and study groups of the Association and 
edited its quarterly study guide, Your 
In addition, for a 
short period in 1946, she was acting 
director of the National Committee on 
Atomic Information in Washington. 

Dr. Reid was lecturer in politics at 
Bryn Mawr College for 4 years. From 
1924 to 1939, she was on the faculty of 
the University of Buffalo (N. Y.) in 
history and government. During one 
summer she lectured on international 


Foreign Policy. 
q Y 


law at the Academie de Droit Inter- 
national, The Hague, Holland. She 
spent her childhood in Europe and sub- 
sequently has traveled widely on the 
Continent. 

Dr. Reid’s bachelor of arts degree was 
received in 1922 at Vassar, and her mas- 
ter’s and doctor of philosophy at Rad- 
cliffe College. 


Simon A. McNeely was recently ap- 
pointed specialist in health instruction 
and physical education in the Elemen- 
tary Division. He comes to the Office 
from the Louisiana State Department, 
where since 1940 he has been State sup- 
ervisor of health, physical, and safety 
education. For 3 years during that 
period he was in the Navy, most of the 
time on the staff of the Naval Training 
School at Fort Schuyler, Bronx, N. Y. 

Earlier, he was assistant at South- 
western Louisiana Institute and instruc- 
tor during summer sessions at Louisiana 
State University and at Loyola Uni- 
versity of the South. In each place his 
work health and physical 
education. 

Mr. McNeely received his bachelor of 
science degree in 1937 and his master’s 
the following year from Louisiana 
State. He did additional graduate 
study at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in 1939. 

ko 

Seerley. Reid, new assistant chief, 
visual education, returns to the Office 
after 2 years with the U. 8S. Department 
of Agriculture. During his earlier serv- 
ice with the Office, 1943-45, Dr. Reia 
was assistant director of the visual aids 
for the war training program. At the 
Department of Agriculture he was first 
assistant to the chief and coordinator of 
production, Motion Picture Service, and 
then executive assistant to the director 
of information. 

For 4 years, Dr. Reid was on the staff 
at Ohio State University, first as re- 
search assistant and then assistant 
professor of education, specializing on 
educational radio. Earlier he was 
teacher of English and social studies in 
the Denver (Colo.) public schools. 


was in 
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Dr. Reid-obtained his bachelor of 
science degree in 1932 at the University 
of Denver; his master of arts in 1939 
and doctor of philosophy degree in 
1941, both at Ohio State University. 


Harriet Ahlers Houdlette has joined 
the staff of the Elementary Education 
Division as assistant specialist for his- 





Future Farmers Annual 
Convention 


Seven thousand members of the Fu- 
ture Farmers of America, the organiza- 
tion for high-school boys studying 
vocational agriculture, attended the 
F. F. A.’s 1947 national convention in 
Kansas City, Mo., October 19-22. The 
organization is sponsored by the Agri 
cultural Education Service of the U.S. 
Office of Education; and the chief of 
that Service, William L. Spanton, is 
the national adviser (ex officio). 

Future Farmers at the convention 
represented 47 States and the Terri- 
tories of Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 
They heard a report from their execu- 
tive secretary, A. W. Tenney, Washing 
ton, D. C., that membership in F. F. A. 
is expected to pass the quarter-million 
mark when the new membership reports 
are all received. 


The 4-day program presented as 
speakers: Lord Inverchapel, Ambassa- 


Ervin Martin, Salem, Ind., new national F. F. A. president; Lord Inverchapel, 
Ambassador from Great Britain, and Ray Gene Cinnamon, Garber, Okla., 


1947 Star Farmer of America 





tory. Mrs. Houdlette had been with 
the national headquarters office of the 
American Association of University 
Women for 16 years. An associate in 
education there, her work most recently 
involved the organization of study ma- 
terials in childhood education and work 
with State and local chairmen of the 
Association. 

Beginning in 1928, Mrs. Houdlette 
was associate director of the child devel- 


dor from Great Britain; Clinten P. An- 
derson, U.S. Secretary of Agriculture; 
and Robert E. Wilson, Chairman of the 
Board of the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana. 

Aspects of international interest in 
the F. F. A. entered the convention with 
the attendance of special guests includ- 
ing 6 representatives of Young Farmers 
organizations in Great Britain and a 
Youth Delegation of 10 Burmese Govy- 
ernment officials. 

The young Britishers attended all ses- 
sions of the convention, and then sepa- 
rated to go home for a couple of weeks 
with an equal number of the Future 
Farmers. On the F. F. A. farms they 
took part in the regular farm and com- 
munity life for a first-hand study of 
farming in America. 

High lights of the convention in- 
cluded appearances of the first National 
S. F. & 


was selected through correspondence by 


sand, membership of which 


Henry S. Brunner, Pennsylvania State 


College. The band, composed of 116 





opment and family programs at the 
University of Rochester (N. Y.) and the 
Rochester public schools. Earlier ex- 
perience included work as teacher of 
English in the St. Cloud (Minn.) public 
schools, and as director of women’s work 
in the Hartford (Conn.) school system. 

Mrs. Houdlette obtained her bachelor 
of arts degree at the University of Min- 
nesota, and did graduate study at Bryn 


M awr Ce y] lege. 


boys from 40 States under direction of 
Dr. Brunner, was a feature of the 
American Royal parade. The success of 
this first band was such that plans are 
set to continue organization of a na- 
tional music unit in forthcoming con- 
ventions. 

In the national public speaking con- 


test, Don Bakehouse, 17-year-old Owa- ° 


tonna, Minn., farm boy, won top honors 
with a speech entitled: “Farm Family 
Partnerships.” 

At one session the Future Farmers 
heard an address by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Anderson in which he said: 

“To you of the F. F. A., who are being 
educated in agricultural matters, the 
Nation looks for progressive action in 
solving problems of agriculture, civili- 
zation’s cornerstone.” 

Representatives of the donor com- 
panies to the F. F. A. Foundation, Inc., 
were special platform guests at another 
session. Speaking for the donors, Dr. 
Wilson explained why business and in- 
dustry are interested in promoting the 





Gus R. Douglass, Jr., Grimms Landing, W. Va., national president of the F. F. A. 
for 1946—47, left, with General Jonathan M. Wainwright, retired, in the lead 


car during the American Royal parade which preceded the F. F. A. convention 
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activities of the Future Farmers of 
America. 

“We all are interested in the stability 
of our country and the happiness of its 
people,” Dr. Wilson said, “and we see in 
F. F. A. a powerful agency for building 
better, stronger, happier citizens, and, 
even more important, capable leaders 
and well-informed voters who will con- 
tinue to give the Nation the sane and 
wholesome influences that have played 
so large a part in our Nation’s contribu- 
tion to progress.” 

A special pageant program, “United 
We Stand,” was given by the British 


ouests., Lord Inverchapel, speaker for 
the occasion, described farming condi- 


tions in Great Britain and compared 
them with those in the United States. 
He introduced the young farmers from 
Britain and told about the farm youth 
work in his country. 

“It is the last line of your motto, that 
to my way of thinking, enshrines the 
duty of every young farmer—Living 
to Serve. Today more than ever we 
must live to serve not only our local 
communities and our nations but man- 
kind as a whole,” Lord Inverchapel 
said. 

In a special program in the American 
Royal Livestock show Ray Gene Cinna- 
mon of Garber, Okla., was crowned Star 
Farmer of America. The award and a 
check for $1,000 were bestowed upon 
young Cinnamon by John Collins, edi- 
tor of the Weekly Kansas City Star. 

Future 
for 1947-48 were: Ervin Martin, Salem, 
Ind., national president; Wilbur Ray 
Dunk, Junction, Tex., first vice presi- 
dent; Osborne J. Arlien, Rugby, N. 
Dak., second vice president; John W. 
Webb, Caesar Rodney chapter, Dela- 
ware, third vice president; Kort H. 
Meier, Jr., Yuma, Ariz., fourth 


president, and. Eugene Hansen, East 


Farmers selected as officers 


vice 


Garland, Utah, student secretary. 

It is a big job the new officers have 
before them. Some of last year s Officers 
spent more than half their time working 
in the interests of the F. F. A. 


traveled more than 50,000 miles in doing 


and 
it, according to reports. The coming 
year is the twentieth anniversary of 
Future Farmers of America, and plans 
are already being formulated for ex- 
tensive activities, including a gigantic 


1948 convention. 
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Progress Report on Adult Education. 
of Negroes 


by Ambrose Caliver, Specialist for Higher Education of Negroes 


The Project for Adult Education of 
Negroes begun last under the 
sponsorship of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, with a grant of $24,000 from the 


year 


Carnegie Corporation of New York? 
achieved its stated ob je ctives for its first 
year of operation, as scheduled, and will 
be continued for 2 additional 


through a further grant of $25,000 from 


years 


the ¢ ‘orporation, 


HIS IS a “pilot” Project designed 
to assist in attacking the problem of 
illiteracy. According to the 1940 cen- 
sus, there were approximately 10 mil- 
lion persons 25 years of age and over in 
the United States who were function- 
ally illiterate (had less than fifth-grade 


schooling). Two and_ three-quarter 
millions of these had no formal school- 
ing. There were nearly 3. million 


Negroes who were functionally illiter- 
ate, one-fourth of whom had no formal 
schooling. The seriousness of this sit- 
uation for Negroes is indicated by the 
following facts: Of the 2,123,400 Ne- 
groes examined by the Selective Service 
System through August 1, 1945, 308,600 
were rejected because of educational 
deficiency. These constituted nearly 
one-third of the total number of 998,800 
Negroes rejected for all causes during 
It should be noted that 
many of the other causes for rejections 


that period. 


are closely related to educational de- 
ficiency. 

The eradication of illiteracy is not 
only important to national defense in 
times of crisis, but it also has bearing 
on the effective utilization of human 
resources in normal times. For ex- 
ample, the relation of illiteracy to the 
lack of ability to add to the national 
income is indicated by data from the 
1940 census, which show that 68.6 per- 
cent of the Negroes without schooling 
earned less than $500 per year, and prac- 
tically none of this group earned as 
much as $1,500.2 It was a consideration 
of the above facts that largely moti- 


vated the inauguration of the Project 
for Adult Education of Negroes. 


Purpose of the Project 


This demonstration.Project has three 
major objectives: (1) To develop in- 
structional materials suitable for use 
in literacy programs for adults; (2) to 
prepare qualified teachers; and (3) to 
stimulate participation on the part of 
educational institutions and community 
organizations in a Nation-wide attack 
on the problem of illiteracy. The ma- 
terials produced thus far are only tenta- 
tive and are being tested and revised. 
They are not for general distribution. 
An effort is being made through the 
Project to apply some of the lessons 
learned from the Army educational pro- 
gram to the teaching of adult illiterates 
and to the development of instructional 
materials. 

These purposes are being realized 
through the cooperation of many per- 
sons both in the different areas and par- 
ticipating institutions and in Washing- 
In addition to the Director, the 
central staff of the Project includes the 
following full-time professional per- 
sonnel: R. O. Jchnson, assistant direc- 
tor, on leave from Morris Brown Col- 
where he head of the 
Department of Education and Psychol- 
and Ella Washington Griffin, 
editorial assistant, who worked with the 
Project last year. 


Materials Produced and Tested 
During the first year of the project 
the following materials were produced 
in tentative form: A basic reader, a 
reading workbook, a language work- 
book, an arithmetic workbook, four sup- 
plementary readers, materials for a 


ton. 


lege, was 


ogy; 


teachers’ guide, and an outline for an 
introductory college course in adult 
education. These materials have been 
used in demonstration classes with ap- 
proximately 500 adult beginners and in 





1 See ScHOOL Lire, 29: 26, October 1946. 
2 Bureau of the Census, Population—Special Re- 
ports, June 18, 1946, Series P-46—M 5. 
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the college classes for teachers of adults. 
As a result of the tests to which the ma- 
terials were subjected in these classes 
during the year, limited revisions will 
be made, and they will be used again this 
autumn under even more careful su- 
pervision and scrutiny than last year. 
They will then be revised completely, 
in light of all the criticisms and sug- 
gestions received, and will be prepared 
for printing and genera! distribution. 
The materials are being developed in 
line with a list of criteria formulated 
at the Institute held at Hampton last 
year and subsequently revised. These 
criteria, together with other materials, 
were sent to the Project workers as 
guides for those who might be interested 
in attempting to write simple materials 
for adult beginners. 


Participating Institutions 

The institutions that have actively 
participated in the Project during the 
past year are: Atlanta University, Fisk 
University, Fort Valley State College 
in Georgia, Hampton Institute, Tennes- 
see Agricultural and Industrial State 
College, and Virginia State College. 
In addition, Howard University, Miner 
Teachers College of Washington, D. C., 
and the Adult Education Department 
of the Baltimore, Md., school system 
have cooperated. Other institutions 
and organizations have expressed a de- 
sire to join in working toward the 
achievement of the Project goals and of 
promoting a broadside attack on the 
problem of illiteracy when materials 
and, teachers are available. 


Preparation of Teachers 

The six participating institutions 
and Miner Teachers College offered for 
the first time an introductory course in 
adult education for teachers during the 
regular school year 1946-47. The en- 
rollment in these courses ranged from 
12 to 23, with a total of 105. The en- 
rollees represented lay leaders, under- 
graduate and graduate students, teach- 
ers and principals in elementary, high, 
and evening schools, and teachers of 
adults. Both undergraduate and grad- 
uate credit was given for the course, and 
most institutions have made the course a 
regular part of the teacher-education 
‘eurricula. Fort Valley State College 
and Virginia State College offered 
courses for teachers of adults during 
their last summer sessions. 





Tennessee Agricultural and Indus- 
trial State College and Fisk University 
jointly conducted an adult education 
workshop for teachers in July 1947. 
Fifteen persons were enrolled in this 
workshop and devoted full time to 
studying and discussing principles, 
methods, and materials for the educa- 
tion of adults, with special reference to 
illiterates. Instructors and consultants 
were drawn from the two local institu- 
tions and from various agencies of the 
Federal Government, including the 
War Department, the TVA, and the 
Office of Education. 

It is estimated that a total of ap- 
proximately 200 persons received from 
the Project during the year some prepa- 
ration as teachers and leaders of adults. 


Classes Conducted 
Twenty-five classes for adults who 
illiteracy 


were conducted by teachers who, for 


have varying degrees of 
the most part, had special preparation 
through the Project. Approximately 
500 adults were enrolled in these classes, 
comprising a cross section of the Negro 
population, particularly with respect to 
age and occupational classification. 
The ages ranged from the late teens to 
over 65, the majority being between 30 
and 50. Three-fourths were unskilled, 
practically all of the remaining one- 
fourth being semiskilled. A few en- 
rollees had attained an educational 
status beyond that of mere functional 
literacy, but the majority were those for 
whom the Project was designed, as 
shown by the following percentages 
with designated amounts of schooling: 
None, 27; less than 6 months, 17; 6-10 
months, 12; 2 years, 14; 3 years, 15; 4 
years or more, 16. 

Adults give many reasons for want- 
ing to learn. Illiterates are especially 
eager to write their names. They are 
generally concerned with the immediate 
problems of their work. For example, 
a head janitor wished to concentrate on 
writing in order to be able to record the 
names of his corps of helpers, and to 
emphasize that phase of arithmetic 
which would aid him in recording the 
hours and cost of labor. A worker in 
an airplane plant wanted to learn how 
to fill out forms and to compute the per- 
centage deductions from his wages for 
insurance, taxes, etc. A weigher in a 
snuff factory was specifically concerned 





with that phase of arithmetic with 
which he had to deal in his daily tasks. 

A majority of the adult students are 
affiliated with various clubs and com- 


munity organizations. In most in- 
stances they realize that they are not 
capable of functioning effectively in 
these groups; hence, many of them wish 
to learn enough to conduct a meeting 
properly. Others are keenly aware of 
their limitations in civic, occupational, 
social, and personal relations which re- 
sult from their educational status. 


Evaluation of the Project 


Each adult 
under the general supervision of a qual- 


education center was 
ified person; in addition, all the areas 
and a majority of the centers were 
visited by one or more representatives 
of the central office. The amount and 
nature of supervision given the classes 
varied with local conditions. In some 
cases the supervisor visited each class 
weekly or biweekly. In other cases bi- 
weekly meetings were held with the 
teachers. Teachers were requested to 
keep a record of criticims and sugges- 
tions for improvements. These are 
being collected for study. Other types 
of supervisory techniques employed 
were periodic reports on uniform blanks 
and narrative reports. 

An evaluative conference was held in 
Atlantic City in March. Prior to this 
conference the supervisors were re- 
quested to prepare a report on the oper- 
ation of the Project in their areas for 
presentation at the conference. Some 
of the questions they were requested to 
answer in this report were: (1) How 
have the materials been used and how 
do you suggest that they be improved ¢ 
(2) What supplementary materials are 
needed? (3) How are the evaluative 
forms being used and what suggestions 
have you for their revision? (4) What 
methods were used in recruiting stu- 
dents, and what were some of the prob-— 
lems encountered? (5) What evidences 
were there that the participation of the 
students in the classes served to improve 
their effectiveness in their jobs, in their 
family relations, and in their commu- 
nity organizations? (6) How long did 
it take the average adult student to 
achieve literacy skills? 

In addition to the written reports, the 
supervisors and teachers from each area 
in attendance at the conference formed 
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a panel for the purpose of discussing 
their reports and answering questions. 
Committees were formed to review these 
written and oral reports and to present 
their findings to the conference. 

Another form of evaluation consisted 
of consultations with authorities in dif- 
ferent fields of interest. 


Future Program and Plans 

A 1-day conference was held in the 
Office of June 1947, 
comprising representatives of the par- 
ticipating institutions, the War Depart- 
ment, and the Office of Education, for 
the general purpose of considering the 


Education in 


future program and plans for the Pro- 
ject. Among other things, the confer- 
ence recommended the continuation of 
the basic features of last year’s program 
with certain improvements, made pos- 
sible by an increase in staff. During the 
month of August the editorial assistant 
spent 2 days in Chicago conferring with 
Dr. Witty concerning revisions of the 
materials and other matters relating to 
the future program. 

At the annual meeting of the Confer- 
ence of Presidents of Negro Land-Grant 
Colleges held October 21-23, 1947, one 
session was devoted to the Project on 
Adult Education of Negroes. Follow- 
ing this session, a conference was 
held of Project personnel and special 
representatives of each of. the land- 
grant colleges for Negroes. The pur- 
pose of this conference was to orient the 
special institutional representatives 
with respect to the operation of the 
Project and to formulate plans for the 
colleges to assume their share of respon- 
sibility in carrying forward the pro- 
am when the Project ends. 

Each supervisor held a conference of 
the teachers of the experimental classes 
in his area prior to the opening of the 
term. It is also the plan to hold a con- 
ference of all persons who are to teach 
the college course in adult education in 
the participating institutions. In addi- 
tion, a dramatized radio broadcast on 
adult education is planned. The pur- 
pose of this broadcast is to present 
some of the major problems of adult 
education, with special reference to 
illiteracy, and to indicate the responsi- 
bility of, and means that may be used 
by, educational institutions, school sys- 
tems, and community organizations in 


or 
£1 


meeting the problems. 
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Each of the presidents of the partici- 
pating institutions has agreed to become 
a member of the executive committee, 
and the Conference of Presidents of 
Negro Land-Grant Colleges is making 
plans to participate in the promotional 
phase of the program and in the prep- 
aration of teachers. The Elks have 
launched an extensive adult education 
program through their regional and 
State educational directors, and certain 
branches of the National Association 
of College Women are planning definite 
programs of action. 

Three important assumptions con- 
cerning the Project have been con- 
firmed : First, that while the immediate 
attack is being made upon illiteracy 
among Negroes, the materials and pro- 
cedures may be so developed as to be 
universal in their appeal and useful- 
ness; second, that the eradication of 
illiteracy is basic to improved and effec- 
tive functioning in all areas of life— 
personal, social, occupational, civic, and 
moral; and that the effectiveness of 
learning depends on the extent to which 
the teaching materials and learning 
situations are related to the experiences 
of adults in these areas; and, third, that 
improving the educational status of the 
undereducated American helps conserve 
and utilize all our human resources, and 
is essential to the national security and 
welfare in time of war as well as in time 
of peace. The timeliness of the Project 
has frequently been commented upon 
by competent observers, especially as it 
relates to certain matters currently 
under discussion, such as universal mili- 
tary training, Federal aid to education, 
fundamental education (sponsored by 
UNESCO), and intercultural and inter- 
national understanding. 


Expected Outcomes 


Specifically, the outcomes of this 
Project are expected to be: (1) A lim- 
ited amount of materials for teaching 
adults the rudiments of the tools of 
communication; (2) a body of instruc- 
tional materials for teachers and 
prospective teachers of adults; (3) a 
substantial group of people who will 
have been trained to be teachers of 
adults and instructors and supervisors 
of teachers of adults; and (4) assump. 
tion of responsibility on the part of cer- 
tain institutions of higher learning, 


school systems, and community organi- 
zations to carry forward the program of 
the Project and to apply the lessons 
learned on a wide scale. 

Inquiries about the Project and re- 
quests for assistance in literacy training 
programs have been received from more 
than 30 States and 13 foreign coun- 
tries—from local and State school sys- 
tems, professional and civic and mis- 
sionary organizations, institutions of 
higher learning, and individuals. The 
nature and limitations of the Project 
made it impossible in most cases to 
render the assistance requested. It is 
hoped, therefore, that when the Project 
ends, the contributions to the field which 
it expects to make will be capitalized 
upon, and that sufficient funds will be 
provided by governmental and philan- 
thropic agencies to satisfy the interests 
and needs indicated above. 





DIRECTORY OF GRADUATE 
COLLEGES 


More than 300 American colleges and 
universities offering graduate courses 
leading to master’s and doctor’s degrees 
are listed in a special directory issued by 
the Office of Education. It lists insti- 
tutions granting graduate degrees ex- 
cept those that give only professional 
degrees such as those in medicine and 
law. 

Titled Colleges and Universities Of- 
fering Graduate Courses Leading to 
Master’s and Doctor’s Degrees, the pub- 
lication was prepared by the Higher 
Education Division of the Office. A 
limited number of free copies is avail- 
able. Address requests to Information 
and Publications Service, Office of Edu- 
cation, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


FM TUNERS ON MARKET 


Now on the market are a number of 
FM tuners which make it possible to 
use present AM receiving sets for FM 
reception. Such units are especially 
useful for schools which have console 
sets representing a considerable outlay. 
There is this caution: In the use of such 
adapting units, quality of reception is 
influenced by the quality of the receiver, 


and in particular its amplifier, with 
which the FM unit is used. 















Some Highlights in 1947 Legislation 


for Exceptional Children and Youth 


by Elise H. Martens, Chief, Education of Exceptional Children and Youth 


PECIAL education is marching on 

from one year to the next toward the 
goal of providing appropriate educa- 
tional facilities for every child with a 
special physical, mental, or emotional 
problem. In 1947 at least five new State 
programs of special education were 
started, while other programs already 
in existence were further developed. 
The legislative enactments indicated in 
the following information are those 
that have come to the attention of the 
Office of Education, although there may 
be others not yet reported. 


New Programs Authorized 

Arizona.—After years of persistent 
efforts, those interested in the welfare of 
the mentally deficient in Arizona saw 
the fruit of their labor in the passage of 
the Child Colony Bill. This action 
eliminates the State from the group of 
three which up to this year had made no 
special provision for the care and train- 
ing of the feeble-minded. According 
to the bill, a residential institution will 
be erected on a site already purchased 
by the State for this purpose. A super- 
intendent has been appointed who will 
collaborate with the architect in making 
plans and will survey the State, locating 
all its mentally deficient children and 
winning their confidence and that of 
their parents. 


Arkansas.—The State of Arkansas 
has enacted a comprehensive statute 
providing for the education of physi- 
cally handicapped children in public 
day schools. Act 412, passed this year, 
specifies that— 


Any child of educable mind, as determined 
by the State Board of Education, except a child 
who is currently enrolled ‘" the State School 
for the Deaf or the State Schoo! for the Blind, 
between the ages of six and twenty-one, who 
by reason of defective hearing, vision, speech, 
or who is crippled, cardiopathic, tuberculous, 
cerebral palsied, or otherwise disabled, and 
who cannot be safely and adequately edu- 
eated in the public schools, as determined by 
competent medical authorities, shall be con- 
sidered a physically handicapped child for the 
purpose of this Act. Provided, that the direc- 





tors of any school district or institutional 
school may permit children below six years 
of age to attend according to rules and regu- 
lations promulgated by the State Department 
of Education. * * * The State Board of 
Education is hereby empowered to foster, in- 
spect, approve, and supervise a program of 
education for physically handicapped children 
as defined in this Act. 

The State will pay to local school dis- 
tricts the excess cost of such education 
up to S200 per child, or, for children 
who must be transported to other dis- 
tricts or be boarded away from their 
home districts, up to $350 per child. 
Home instruction for children physi- 
cally unable to attend school and in- 
struction in hospitals and convalescent 
homes are included in the program. 
The special appropriation made by the 
State is also to be used for the cost of 
the administration of the Act, and, until 
the end of the school year 1948-49, the 
cost of 
training of teachers. 

Indiana—House Enrolled Act No. 
163 creates a Division of Special Educa- 
tion within the State Board of Educa- 
special 


scholarships for in-service 


tion and provides for the 
education of educable children between 
the ages of 5 and 21 years who have 
“a physical and/or mental disability 
which makes regular schoolroom activ- 
ity impractical or impossible.” Chil- 
dren eligible for admission to the State 
residential institutions for the blind, the 
deaf, the feeble-minded, and the epilep- 
tic are excluded from the provisions of 
the Act. The excess cost spent for the 
instruction of such children, as certified 
by the local school corporation and by 
the State Board of Education, is the 
legal basis for reimbursement by the 
State. No maximum amount, or ceil- 
ing, is specified. For the administra- 
tion of the Division of Special Educa- 
tion, the sum of $20,000 annually is 
appropriated. 

House Enrolled Act No. 18 creates the 
Indiana for Physically 
Handicapped Children, consisting of 
twelve members, “seven of whom shall 
be ex officio members and five of whom 


Commission 


shall be appointed by the governor.” 
The ex officio members are to be the 
directors of various State departments. 
The duties of the Commission are speci- 
fied, the major ones being: (1) to study 
conditions relating to physically handi- 
capped children, with a view to their 
improyement; (2) to establish and 
maintain a central register of physically 
handicapped children; (3) to coordi- 
nate the services of all public and pri- 
vate agencies relating to physically 
handicapped children; (4) to stimulate 
efforts for their care, treatment, educa- 
tion, and social welfare; (5) to provide 
for a State-wide census. 

New Mewico—This State made its 
first State-wide provision of educational 
services for crippled children between 
“Crippled” 
children include “any child of educable 


the ages of 6 and 18 years. 


mind whose bodily functions or mem- 
bers are so impaired that he cannot be 
safely or adequately educated in the reg- 
ular classes of the public schools with- 
out the provision of special services.” 
The statute is an enabling act and leaves 
to the State educational authorities the 
responsibility of drawing up regula- 
tions regarding the details of its ad- 
ministration. 


North Carolina.—Senate Bill No. 289 
creates within the State Department of 
Public Instruction a Division of Special 
“ducation, the director of which is 
charged with the usual responsibilities 
of administration and supervision, and 
of cooperation with local school dis- 
tricts and State agencies in the estab- 
lishment and development of special in- 
structional facilities for handicapped 
“Any 
person with a physical or mental handi- 
cap shall be eligible for appropriate 


children in the public schools. 


special instruction provided for in ac- 
cordance with this Act.” No age limit 
is specified. 

The State Board of Education, sub- 
ject to available appropriations for car- 
rying out the purposes of this act, shall 
adopt plans for equitable reimburse- 
ment of school districts for costs of car- 
rying out the program. Excess cost 1s 
indicated as the basis of reimbursement 
to be made by the State and may be 
applied to home and hospital instrue- 
tion as well as to day schools and classes, 
County-wide plans are also authorized, 
with itinerant teachers of speech and lip 
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reading recognized as appropriate per- 
sonnel to be employed. 


Extensions of Existing Programs 
California.—For many years a com- 
prehensive program has been in opera- 
tion in California for the education of 
physically handicapped children in day 
The 1947 Legislature extend- 
ed this program of special education to 


schools. 


include appropriate facilities for the 
mentally deficient of compulsory school 
age. The new California law requires 
school districts in which 15 or more re- 
tarded minors reside to establish special 
schools or classes for their education, 
and stipulates that the State Depart- 
ment of Education shall establish mini- 
mum standards for all such schools and 
classes and the qualifications of teach- 
ers thereof. The law provides for re- 
imbursement to a local school district 
for 1D percent of the excess cost involved 
in educating mentally retarded children, 
but not in excess of $75 for each unit 
of average daily attendance, during the 
preceding school year, of mentally re- 
tarded minors given instruction by the 
said district. 

The Legislature also increased the 
maximum State reimbursement for the 
excess cost of educating physically 
handicapped children from $200 to $400 
per pupil. This ceiling applies partic- 
ularly to the cerebral palsied, for whom 
additional State financial assistance is 
made available to local school districts 
for the provision of necessary housing 
and equipment. 

Florida.—Amendments to previous 
laws passed in 1941 and 1945 further 
developed and clarified the Florida pro- 
Since the 
educational system of Florida is organ- 
ized about the county as the unit of op- 


gram of special education. 


eration, the county board of education is 
made responsible for providing educa- 
tional services and facilities for excep- 
tional children under the general di- 
rection of the State Department of 
Education. 

The State gives the necessary finan- 
cial assistance by recognizing each 
group of 10 or more exceptional children 
as one instruction unit for which State 
funds are allotted. In special situations 
this number may be reduced to 5. The 
adjustment of State funds and actual 
county apportionment for special edu- 
cation is determined by the number of 
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instruction units approved and posi- 
tions filled. 

Exceptional children, as defined in 
the 1947 act, include any educable child 
or youth who because of a physical, emo- 
tional, or mental condition has been 
certified “as unsuitable for enrollment 
in the regular classes of the public 
schools without the provision of spe- 
cial educational facilities or services.” 
It is specified that, wherever possible, 
regular school facilities shall be adapted 
to the needs of exceptional children and 
that segregation in a special class shall 
take place only when this “would be for 
the child’s benefit or is necessary because 
of difficulties involved in teaching the 
child in a regular class.” 

Young children who are at least 3 
years old may be included in the pro- 
gram if they are suffering from deaf- 
ness or other handicap as approved by 
the State Board of Education. Regula- 
tions adopted by the State Board name, 
in addition to hearing loss, blindness 
and cerebral palsy as qualifying condi- 
tions for such early instruction of 
children. 

Iowa.—A State hospital school for 
severely handicapped children was cre- 
ated by statute in Iowa, and an appro- 
priation of $500,000 was made for its 
establishment during the biennium, 
with additional appropriations for sal- 
aries. The hospital school will be ad- 
ministered by the State Board of Educa- 
tion. This legislative action supple- 
ments the program of special education 
in day schools, which had already been 
established by legislation in previous 
years. 


Ohio.—The State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction was authorized by 
law to arrange with the teacher-educa- 
tion institutions of the State for the 
classroom and in-service training of 
teachers of handicapped children. 
Fifty percent of the salary of instruc- 
tors may be paid by the State Education 
Department. This action is expected 
to facilitate greatly the adequate prepa- 
‘ation of teachers for the comprehensive 
program of special education that has 
been under way in Ohio for years. 


Oklahoma.—The 1947 Legislature in 
Oklahoma repealed a special education 
law passed in 1945 and enacted House 
Bill No. 122, which clarifies the pro- 
visions of the program already estab- 


lished. According to the present stai- 
ute, both physically and mentally handi- 
‘capped children of legal school age are 
to be served, and they include: (1) or- 
thopedic, cardiac, and epileptic erip- 
ples; (2) children with defective vision ; 
(3) children with defective hearing or 
defective speech; (4) “children certified 
by the State Board of Education to have 
an intelligence quotient which will qual- 
ify them for such special school as 
herein designated.” The minimum 
number in any of these groups to be 
recognized as warranting the organiza- 
tion of a special class is six, but if there 
are fewer than six children in a given 
school district they may be transferred 
to another district where suitable facil- 
ities are provided. 

State funds provided for the purpose 
of reimbursing local school districts for 
the excess cost involved amount to $65,- 
000 for each fiscal year in the current 
biennium. For mentally handicapped 
children the reimbursement is made on 
the basis of the teaching unit, with $750 
specified as the maximum amount per 
unit per year. For other groups the re- 
imbursement is on the per-pupil basis, 
the maximum sum being $200 per resi- 
dent pupil per year, and $250 for pupils 
boarded away from home. Home and 
hospital instruction may be included in 
the program. 

The act also authorizes the State 
Board of Education to create a Division 
of Special Education within the State 
Department of Public Instruction. No 
financial provision has yet been made, 
however, for meeting the salaries and 
other expenditures involved in setting 
up this service, the funds thus far al- 
lotted being only for reimbursement to 
local school districts. 

Washington—Washington extended 
its already existing legislative program 
for the education of exceptional children 
by specifying a separate appropriation 
of $250,000 for the “discovery, care, edu- 
‘ation, hospitalization, treatment and 
training of educable persons afflicted 
with cerebral palsy.” In order to carry 
out the purposes of the act, the State 
Departments of Education and of 
Health are authorized and instructed to 
work together in extending and admin- 
istering needed facilities. To the State 
Department of Health is allotted the 
sum of $50,000 for the provision of 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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New Study Launched by Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards 


by Carl A. Jessen, Chief, Organization and Supervision 


THE GENERAL Education Board 
recently voted an appropriation for use 
by the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards to help finance the 
1950 revision of criteria and procedures 
for the application of the criteria. This 
appropriation, together with balances 
in the treasury, appropriations by re- 
gional associations, and the considerable 
donations of time which have always 
accompanied the undertakings of the 
Cooperative Study, will make possible 
the $60,000 revision planned by the com- 
mittee in charge. The appropriation is 
available January 1, 1948, for a 2-year 
period. 


Scope of Revisions 

The contemplated revision will pri- 
marily affect the checklist items of the 
Evaluative Criteria and the procedures 
for carrying out evaluations as de- 
scribed in How to Evaluate a Secondary 
School. It should not be concluded that 
these are the only parts of the Coopera- 
tive Study publications which will be 
modified by the revision. The changes 
in these will, however, be most far reach- 
ing. The revision will be fundamental 
and creative, not merely an improve- 
ment in the materials and methods al- 
ready available. On the other hand, the 
committee will not, except for demon- 
strated cause, cast of the 
materials already developed. 

The criteria and manual now in use 
were issued in 1940. During | the 
nearly 8 years since their appearance, 
they have been applied in thousands 
of secondary schools throughout the 
United States for self-evaluation, for 
appraisal of the schools by visiting 
committees, and for accrediting; they 
have formed the basis for numerous 
courses and workshops in higher insti- 
tutions and extension they 
have been dealt with repeatedly in ed- 
ucational literature and in programs of 
educational associations. Those who 
have worked most intimately with Co- 


aside any 
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operative Study evaluations are almost 
without exception enthusiastic in 
praising this type of evaluation as one 
of the most stimulating experiences a 
faculty of a secondary school can have. 


Changes Based on Broad Experience 

The 8 years have provided the com- 
mittee in charge with an opportunity 
for appraisal of the instruments de- 
veloped by the Cooperative Study. 
Against the time when revision of these 
instruments would be made, the com- 
mittee has been assembling informa- 
tion and suggestions from those who 
have had the widest experience with 
This 


schools 


Cooperative Study evaluations. 
includes information from 
which have been evaluated, members of 
visiting committees who have taken 
part in at least two evaluations during 
a 12-month period, professors of edu- 
cation who have been in charge of 
courses giving major attention to Co- 
operative Study materials, and authors 
and others who have had opportunity 
to form judgments based upon exten- 
experience the materials. 
Through the years more than 1,200 such 
These 


viewpoints, growing out of experience, 


sive with 


reactions have been secured. 
will form an effective basis for changes 
in existing checklist items and recom- 
mended procedures as well as for the 
development of new ones. 

Roy O. Billett, Boston University, 
will take over direction of the revision 
program, Jan. 1, 1948. Dr. Billett will 
give half time to the Cooperative Study 
and half to Boston University for a 2- 
year period. Headquarters will be 
established in Boston. 

The American Council on Education 
which has served as distributing agent 
for the publications of the Study will 
on January 1 take over also responsi- 
bility for the funds. This is no new 
role for the American Council since it 
served as fiscal agent for the Coopera- 
tive Study in the late 1930's. 








Members and Agencies Represented 

The Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards is an organization 
of the 6 regional associations of col- 
leges and secondary schools operating 
in the New England, Middle States, 
North Central, Southern, Northwest- 
ern, and Western regions of the United 
States. The committee in charge con- 
sists of 21 persons selected by these 
several associations as their representa- 
tives. This committee of 21 has invited 
4 advisory members to sit with it. 
Within the committee of 21 there is an 
executive committee of 9 and an admin- 
istrative committee of 3. The commit- 
tee members and the agencies they 
represent are as follows: Vew England 
Association: Jesse B. Davis, Raymond 
Green, Carl Magnuson; Middle States 
Association: Harold A. Ferguson, E. 
D. Grizzell, chairman, Executive Com- 
mittee, Earle T. Hawkins, Karl G. 
Miller, Charles C. Tillinghast; North 
Car- 
rothers, chairman, General Committee, 
C. G. F. Franzen, W. E. McVey, H. C. 
Mardis. M. R. Owens: Southern Asso- 
Robert B. Clem, J. Henry 
Highsmith, Joseph Roemer, chairman, 
Administrative Committee, William 
R. Smithey, C. R. Wilcox: Northwest 
Association: Donald A. Emerson, Fred 
L. Stetson: Western Association: A. J. 
Cloud; Advisory Members: Paul E. 
Elicker, Carl A. Jessen, secretary, All 
Committees, Galen Jones, George F. 


Zook. 


Central Association: George E. 


ciation: 


Life-Adjustment Education in 
New Hampshire 


For the purpose of improving edluca- 
tion for youth who ordinarily drop out 
of school before graduating from high 
school, the U. S. Office of Education 
held a number of regional conferences 
last year and a national conference at 
Chicago in May. The National Confer- 
ence recommended action programs in 
Life-Adjustment Education, which are 
being considered by educational leaders. 

According to the September Bulletin 
of the New Hampshire State Teachers 
Association, the State Board of Educa- 
tion is at present working on two plans. 
“One calls for the creation in Hudson of 
a modern high school enrolling between 
four and five hundred pupils, with the 
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use of funds that have accrued through 
private bequests. This school can be 
designed as a pilot plant in which the 
methods of realizing life-adjustment 
training can be worked out. 

“The second proposal involves cre- 
ating a State-wide commission to study 
the application of this principle in New 
Hampshire. Before this commission 
will come the ideas of school organiza- 
tion, leadership training, development 
of techniques, and the many other ele- 
ments to be considered.” 

After urging teachers to study their 
own communities and pupils (both those 
who have dropped out of school and 
those who are still remaining) with a 
view to providing more appropriate 
learning experiences for boys and girls, 
the Bulletin concludes as follows: 

“In 1938 New Hampshire was swept 
by a big wind of destruction. Now a 
tramp through the woods reveals little 
evidence that nature has not started to 
conceal. Should the full implications 
of the Prosser Resolution be realized, 
another wind will sweep New Hamp- 
shire, one whose effects will be continu- 


ing for generations yet to come.” 


To Promote Democratic 


Values 
IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS emphasis 


is being placed on the teaching of in- 
The ulti- 
mate goal sought through such instruc- 
tion is a world in which all peoples 


ternational understanding. 


(1) know as much as possible about 
other peoples and why they live as they 
do, (2) keep informed about problems 
and issues tending to divide peoples and 
use their influence to settle these issues 
through appeals to reason rather than 
emotion, and (3) are sincerely inter- 
ested in helping other peoples live the 
good life and are willing to make sacri- 
fices to that end. 

To achieve such goals, pupils must be 
afforded a variety of learning experi- 
ences. Some of these should provide 
pupils with greater knowledge (How 
do people live in China?) ; others should 
help pupils develop skill in critical 
thinking and evaluation (Why are most 
Chinese farms small?); still others 
should afford pupils a chance to “do 
something” about a problem which they 
have identified and studied (How can 
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we help to relieve the shortage of books 
and school supplies in a given school in 
the American Zone in Germany’). If 
the teaching of international under- 
standing is to result in the development 
of socially desirable and lasting behav- 
ior patterns, these learning experiences 
must develop an allegiance to such dem- 
ocratic values as “human equality and 
brotherhood” and “concern for the 
common good.” 

Because this country is a democracy, 
the inculcation of American values and 
the development of attitudes consistent 
with them must take place through 
democratic processes—the obligation to 
keep informed, honest inquiry and dis- 
cussion, and respect for group decisions. 
At the outset, therefore, one must elimi- 
nate the type of blind indoctrination 
which has always characterized “educa- 
tion” in the dictatorships. The follow- 
ing brief descriptions of learning 
experiences in the field of interna- 
ticnal understanding suggest ap- 
proaches which square with democratic 
values and processes. 

(1) In nearly every community it is 
possible for pupils to meet, talk with, 
and learn to know persons from other 
lands.. In many classes there are chil- 
dren of European immigrants and chil- 
dren who are members of other races. 
These children may be able to arrange 
visits by persons born in foreign lands 
who from first-hand knowledge can 
discuss how other peoples live, what they 
wear, what they eat, what are the great 
problems of their daily life, what are 
their favorite forms of recreation, and 
soon. These visitors may also be able 
te show the class articles of clothing, 
household equipment, hand tools, and 
art objects which are characteristic of 
a given foreign culture. 

The interviews and displays in turn 
may arouse an interest in obtaining ad- 
ditional information about a land and 
its people through reading, listening to 
records and the radio, viewing films, and 
excursions tothe museum. It may then 
be desirable to arrange another series 
of interviews in order that the pupils 
may test the validity of the conclusions 
they have reached through study and in- 
quiry. Through such direct contacts 
with persons from foreign lands pupils 
gain not only an increased and more ac- 
curate knowledge of foreign cultures but 


also a feeling for foreign-born individ- 


uals as persons. 

(2) Differences in housing, clothing, 
food, habits of eating, and social cus- 
toms often arouse the interest of pupils 
and lead them to conclude that other 
peoples are very different from us. It 
is important in teaching international 
understanding neither to ignore differ- 
ences nor to exaggerate them. Peoples 
all over the world need food, clothing, 
shelter, and security. If the people of 
southern China eat a great deal of rice, 
there is a reason for that as well as for 
the fact that they eat with chop sticks. 
The importance of geographic environ- 
ment in determining ways of living can 
be illustrated by the fact that the people 
of northern China eat wheat rather than 
rice. There are good reasons why most 
Chinese use quilted garments in the 
winter rather than outer garments of 
wool or fur. 

It is important for pupils to learn that 
all peoples try to satisfy their basic 
necds within the limits prescribed 
by their physical environment and 
their technology. Learning experiences 
should make clear both that differences 
in ways of living cannot be explained in 
terms of good and bad, superior and 
inferior, and that great similarities in 
meeting basic needs exist in many 
countries. 

To supplement the first-hand infor- 
mation pupils gain through interviews, 
they may wish to correspond with 
pupils in foreign lands and exchange 
scrapbooks and other materials. Be- 
cause children in many foreign coun- 
tries wish to learn English, American 
pupils usually may write in English as 
well as in the language of the foreign 
land, and they may expect to receive 
letters written in English or in the 
native language. 

Various agencies can arrange for cor- 
respondence between American pupils 
at any grade level from the upper ele- 
mentary grades through high school 
and pupils of the same age in foreign 
lands. Among these groups is the 
American Junior Red Cross, National 
Headquarters, Seventeenth and D 
Streets NW., Washington 13, D. C. 

(3) Many American schools have 
developed projects for helping under- 
privileged youngsters in foreign lands. 
Such projects afford pupils an oppor- 
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tunity to plan together in rendering an 
important and greatly needed service. 
For information about ways to help 
write the Commission for International 
Educational Reconstruction, 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D.C. CIER is 
the cooperating agency of organizations 
engaged in educational reconstruction. 

The United Nations the 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, and under a 26-Nation Executive 
Board this organization is helping 
rehabilitate © children in 
countries. 

Packages sent direct to the American 
Zone in Germany should carry this 
address: Zone Committee for Distribu- 
tion of Cultural Supplies, “% German 
Central Committee of Distribution of 
Relief Supplies, Stuttgart, 59 Neue 
Weinsteige. 

Through such types of effort, and 
there are many, American pupils de- 
velop a feeling of “human equality and 
brotherhood” for peoples in other lands. 
Correspondence with pupils and teach- 
ers who are being aided provides one 
of the best approaches for developing 
an emotional appreciation of how re- 
warding. concern for the 
good” can be. 


created 


war-torn 


“common 


Aviation Education News 


Available that 
aviation education in the public schools 
is experiencing healthy and vigorous 
growing pains. 

The latest figures released by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration show 
that 30 States now have comprehensive 
aviation education programs, indicat- 
ing the highest level of interest since 
1942, when most preinduction aviation 
courses in high schools were started. 

The Aircraft Industries Association 
of America, Inc., states that, according 
to Government surplus sales records, 
approximately 3,000 United States 
schools have acquired, practically free, 
millions of dollars worth of wartime 
aircraft and equipment. 

This equipment apparently 
spurred aviation interest in the schools. 
A marked increase in aviation emphasis 
is noted in the programs of teacher- 
training workshops and _ institutes 
scheduled by many States. 

This year, the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration Office of Aviation Train- 


evidence indicates 


has 


24 


ing gpates, there were 73 summer air 
age Woitece and workshops offered in 
38 States attended by 12,428 teachers 
in comparison with the 1946 figures of 
26 workshops in 11 States attended by 
3,156 teachers. 

Recent statistics show an increase of 
more than 1,000 percent in civil pilots 
1939. According to Planes, the 


Atlantic has been crossed by air ap- 


since 


proximately 91,000 times since “Lindy” 
made it solo to Paris 20 years ago. 


> 
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An air-age institute was held in Win- 
field, Kans., in October, sponsored by 
the Kansas Aviation 
Education of the State Department of 
Public Instruction and the Winfield 
Public Schools, and assisted by seven 


Commission on 


industrial aviation organizations. 
Teachers were brought up to date on 
the meaning of aviation to the com- 
munity and to Winfield schools by SIX 
speakers, after which all participated 
in demonstration flights. The Win- 
field schools have undertaken a series 
of projects, the first being in coopera- 
the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 


tion with 





ministration and utilizing drafting, 
industrial arts, and farm-mechanic 


classes to paint standard town mark- 
ings on the roofs of selected and ap- 
proved buildings. According to the 
superintendent of schools, Evan E. 
Evans, chairman of the Kansas Com- 
Aviation Education, the 
institute was the first of a series to be 
held in the State. 


mission on 


ve 


An Aviation Education Source Book 
has been prepared for and in cooper- 
ation with the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration by The School of Educa- 
tion, Stanford University. 

Its subject matter and activities are 
drawn from aviation and are suitable 
for inclusion in textbooks and courses 
of study for elementary and junior 
high-school It has an an- 
notated bibliography and more than 


grades. 


1,000 photographs, maps, charts, and 
diagrams. This book is a compilation 


of available information prepared 
from the viewpoint of the educator 


rather than the aviation technician. 
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Legislation Affecting Elementary Education 


LEGISLATIVE 
1947 
improvement in 


STATE 


for education in 


programs 
make possible 
the 
Through such 
appropriations 


some status of 
children and teachers. 
measures as increased 
for support of the minimum founda- 
tion programs and provisions for teach- 
ers’ welfare and salary increments, bet- 
children 
the 
ments calling for strengthening of the 


ter opportunities for are 


assured. In addition to enact- 
general educational program, a num- 
ber of State legislatures passed laws of 
a more specific nature relating to ele- 
mentary education. Examples of some 
of these laws, their implications and 
significance in the education of chil- 
dren at the elementary level are here 
noted. 


Reduction in Class Size 

Smaller classes offer a better oppor- 
tunity for learning to the child and 
conditions for the 
The Maryland 


better working 
teacher in Maryland. 


law as amended reduces “the number 
of elementary school pupils for whom 
an additional shall be ap- 
pointed from 35 in average daily at- 
tendance to 30 in average number be- 
longing.” Though not effective for 
several years (July 1, 1951), Maryland 


teacher 


now moves ahead to prepare for this 
authorized change in class organiza- 
tion. 
Arkansas also enacted legislation 
which requires classes to be cut to 


average 30 pupils. 


Curriculum Revisions Authorized 
The Pennsylvania legislature “di- 
rected the Department of Public In- 
struction to the curricula to 
effectuate a more thorough understand- 
ing of American form of government 
and the principles for which it stands, 
and appropriated $100,000 therefor.” 
In Missouri the Constitution of the 
United States and the history of Mis- 
sourl were made required subjects to be 


revise 
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taught not later than the seventh grade. 
According to State law in Oregon, 
the teaching of racial and religious tol- 
erance 1s required. 
In both 
struction as to the effects of intoxicat- 


Indiana and Montana in- 


ing liquors and narcotics must be given 


in the elementary school and high 


school. 
Illinois, and Pennsyl- 
home 


( OM 71E ¢ Lecul,. 


vania will include courses in 
safety education and traffic safety. 
Oklahoma will initiate a program of 


audio-visual education. 


Toward a Year-Round Program 

In Florida, ten months of service are 
required for all members of the instruc- 
tional staff. 
will be ample opportunity for planning 


Thus in each county there 


in advance of the opening of schools 
and again after schools have closed. 
An educational program built around 
the interests and needs of the commu- 
nity and its children has become pos- 
the first time. 


sible for One hundred 


eighty actual teaching days are re- 


quired as a minimum. Approximately 
one-eighth of the personnel can be em- 
ployed on a year-round basis in all 
counties which desire to develop year- 
round service programs. The appor- 
tionment to the county is increased pro- 
portionately for each qualified person 
12-months’ 


employed on a bona fide 


sery ice basis. 


Extension of Education Downward 


Enactment of the “Omnibus Bill” in 
Florida. 


mendations of the 


contained the 
Florida Citizens’ 
Committee, provided that kindergar- 


which recom- 


tens be extended with State aid under 
the Minimum Foundation Program. 


Visiting Teacher Services 


A constructive step was taken in 
Maryland to meet the problem of non- 
attendance through adding the services 
of pupil personnel and visiting teacher 
workers to the school staff. The law as 
amended by the 1947 legislature elimi- 
nates the title of attendance officer and 
provides for the appointment of a sup- 
pupil 


county, and in the larger counties a 


ervisor of personnel in each 
visiting teacher for each 5,000 pupils or 
fraction thereof above an initial 5.000 
pupils. The State pays two-thirds of 


the minimum salaries. 
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Exceptional Children 

Indiana will provide special courses 
for handicapped children. 

Instruction units are authorized for 
teachers of exceptional children as a 
part of the Minimum Foundation Pro- 
gram in Florida. 


Registration Law Protects 
Young Children 

In Maryland “every private school or 
educational institution, however desig- 
nated, which charges tuition or fees for 


ateendance and which offers ele- 


mentary, kindergarten or nursery school 
work or any combination thereof, except 
those operated by bona fide church or- 
ganizations, must secure a certificate of 
approval issued by the State Superin- 
tendent of Schools, before it may begin 
to operate in this State.” Thus reads 
that section of the law pertaining to 
Maryland’s new regulation that nursery 
schools and kindergartens be registered 
and meet the educational standards for 
these groups prescribed by the State 
Education Department. The law be- 
comes effective January 1, 1948. 


State-Wide Programs For Parents 


The following account of State par- 
indicates the 


extent to which pare nts’ interest in this 


ent-education programs 
phase of education has been awakened 
through services offered by a State de- 
partment of education or a university 
center. Some of the features of these 
State-wide programs for parents are re- 
viewed in this article, prepared by 
Hlazel F. Gabbard. Specialist for Ex- 
tended School and Parent 


Education. 


EWER PARENTS continue to hold 


the opinion that the school has its 


Services 


job to do, the home its job, and each can 
work in isolation from the other. Edu- 
cutors, too, are becoming aware that 
parents are on the move, not only to 
learn what the modern practices are in 
education but to avail themselves of op- 
portunities to study children through 
a parent-education program. Such a 
service is provided by some State and 
local school systems, in other States 
through university centers. 

Although a number of States for sev- 
eral years have had programs for par- 
ents, the services rendered continue to 
expand and new emphases are noted. 
Several State programs have been se- 
lected for review to show the scope of 
these services, the groups which are 
served, the kinds of activities organized, 
some of the special projects under way, 
and some of the problems encountered. 


Family Life Programs in Michigan 
One of the interesting developments 
of the State education program in 
Michigan during the past year was the 
launching of several experimental pro- 


gorams in home and family life educa- 
tion. The basic purpose guiding the 
projects was the development of a pro- 
gram that fosters conditions of growth 
and well-being for each member of the 
families of the community. Extending 
from the nursery school to the adult 
level, the programs are going forward 
in six communities ranging from the 
ex(remely rural to those of urban size. 
The communities were selected on the 
besis of certain criteria established for 
the study. 

In initiating the experimental pro- 
grams, the school-home-community ap- 
proach has been woven into the frame- 
work of the plan: 

(1) To provide a proving ground for 
further experimentation and develop- 
ment in various types of home and fam- 
ily life programs. 

(2) To encourage closer integration 
of curricular offerings related to the 
home and family life in elementary, 
secondary, and adult education. 

(3) To develop interest in a group of 
teachers and administrators as one step 
in extending programs of home and 
family life education. 

(4) To promote closer coordination 
of all community agencies which can 
contribute to improvement of home and 
family education. 

Communities were encouraged to con- 
sider these guides only as tentative in 
formulating their own goals to meet the 
needs of their community. 

The resources of the State are being 
used to assist in the guidance and direc- 
tion of the experimental family life edu- 


cation program. Among the agencies 











involved in a consultant or leadership 
capacity are: Adult Education Division, 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Division, Vocational Homemaking Di- 
vision, Occupational Information and 
Guidance Division, and Michigan Sec- 
ondary Study. The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction has appointed two 
committees to work with local communi- 
ties, a Planning and Working Commit- 
tee, and a Committee on Home and 
Family Life Education to act as an ad- 
visory group. As the projects go for- 
wird, it is planned to call upon the State 
teachers institutions and State 
departments and agencies. 

In the cooperative planning and dis- 
cussions between the local school staff, 
lay advisory committee, and the State 
staff, there is an attempt to develop a 
philosophy and purposes in keeping 
with the local situation; to survey the 
needs and community problems which 
require study ; to determine the methods 
and procedures for undertaking the 
development of a family life program; 
and to devise means of evaluating the 
program which is developed. 

According to a report of the State 
Consultant on Family Life Education, 
it is already evident that each of the 
six communities is approaching the 
study in its own way and that each has 
selected different emphases for the pro- 
gram. Itis hoped that the experimental 
programs already under way may chal- 
lenge other communities to wider activ- 
ity in home and family life education. 


other 


Parent Education in New York 

Parent education is an integral part 
of the New York State education pro- 
gram. Since 1933, when the New York 
Legislature enacted a law authorizing 
the establishment of a Bureau of Child 
Development and Parent Education, 
the State Education Department of 
New York has assumed leadership for 
a program of parent education. The 
services of a full-time parent-education 
supervisor on the staff of the Bureau 
are available to local communities and 
schools to assist them in planning or 
organizing parent-education activities. 
Many State and local organizations 
also seek the help of this professional 
leader in parent education in develop- 
ing their programs or seek the coopera- 
tion of the State Education Department 
on projects of mutual concern. 





A major emphasis of the New York 
parent-education program is on leader- 
ship training. Since the problem of 
meeting the demand for leaders of dis- 
cussion groups in local communities is 
one that is common to all communities 
where parent education has been insti- 
tuted, the recruitment and development 
of leaders who are qualified and accept- 
able to groups in which they work is a 
Since the program was 
organized, it has carried out 
largely by lay leaders who were keenly 
interested in community development 
and who were willing to prepare them- 
selves for leadership responsibilities. 
The program has demonstrated the 
possibilities of developing a program 


constant need. 
been 


with lay leaders. 

A Parent-Education Regents Com- 
mittee, composed of parent leaders in 
the State, has over a period of years 
served as an advisory committee to the 
Bureau, parent-education 
activities in the State, evaluating the 


reviewing 


parent-education program at intervals, 
and making recommendations — to 
strengthen and improve the service. A 
recent project of this committee has 
been the preparation of a handbook on 
parent-education leadership. 

The annual State parent-education 
conference could not be called during 
the war years. This year, however, the 
State-wide meeting in parent education 
was again resumed. The conference, 
sponsored by the State Education De- 
partment, is especially planned to bring 
to parent-education leaders throughout 
the State reports of newer findings in 
the field, demonstrations of promising 
methods, exhibits of materials recently 
developed, and an opportunity for ex- 
change of experiences by workers in the 
field. 
leaders take an active part both in pre- 


It is a workshop, in the sense that 


planning and in conducting the con- 
ference sessions. 

Throughout New York State, a num- 
ber of the local school systems have 
established parent education as an inte- 
gral part of the school program. In 
Rochester, 
Binghamton, a parent-education spe- 


Syracuse, Schenectady, 
cialist is employed to organize and pro- 
mote work with parents in the schools 
and with community groups. The State 
supervisor serves as a consultant to 





these local programs, bringing helpful 
advice and information on worth-while 
programs and projects in other parts 
of the State. 

An important service of the Bureau 
of Child Development and Parent Edu- 
cation is the preparation of materials 
for study groups. A wide variety of 
publications on parent education—such 
as study outlines, films, skits, book lists, 
and exhibit materials—are made avail- 
able to the leaders and local groups. 

The supervisor gives a large share of 
her time as a consultant to institutes, 
conferences, and the 
State. Many groups are more conscious 
of their needs for leadership training 
and a better understanding of group- 


meetings over 


work techniques. 


Oklahoma—University of 
Oklahoma 


The Oklahoma Family Life Institute 
was established at the University of 
Oklahoma 8 years ago. It was set up 
to reach parents in all parts of the State. 
The program of the Institute is designed 
to bring to parents information which 
will help them to be better parents. 
Although parents are interested in the 
welfare of their children and are ready 
to sacrifice to give them the advantages 
they themselves did not have, often they 
do not know where to go to get reliable 
and practical help on child guidance. 
One of the main reasons for the Insti- 
tute program, the director reports, is to 
bring the newer knowledge about chil- 
and development to 


dren’s growth 


parents and to encourage them to use it. 


Eleven Objectives of the Program.— 
The general scope of the program and 
areas of emphasis are suggested by the 
program objectives: 

To study the needs of the State in re- 
gard to education for home and family 
living, 

To interpret and put into action the 
Institute program. . 

To stimulate further reading, study, 
and discussion on the part of individ- 
uals and of groups. 

To help present programs for parent 
education. 

To assist with new programs of fam- 
ily life education for youth and adults. 

To aid in strengthening the program 
of organizations which have family life 
education as one of their objectives. 
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To aid in introducing and using vari- 
ous adult education methods. 

To assist in the development of 
leaders. 

To prepare materials for use by indi- 
viduals and by groups. 

To recommend books and other litera- 
ture for use by individuals and by 
groups. 

To suggest and to assist with plans 
for cooperative programs and councils 
dealing with problems of home, school, 
and community. 

While a complete account of the vari- 
ous activities connected with each of 
these object ives is not within the scope 
of this article, several projects will 
illustrate the work toward the goals 
enumerated. 

The need for well-qualified leaders to 
guide and assist local communities in 
developing programs for parents is 
recognized as one of the most pressing 
problems. The many requests received 
by the Institute for leaders of discus- 
sion groups, for help in selecting and 
assembling reference materials, and for 
counsel in planning family lfe educa- 
tion programs reveal an awareness on 
the part of communities and parents of 
their problems. 

The activities of the director of the 
Institute have been spent to a large 
extent in promoting and strengthening 
the program of any organization with 
education for home and family living as 
its major emphasis. 


Working Through Organizations.— 
The Oklahoma Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, for example, is primarily con- 
better rela- 
Hence, the Institute gives a large 
share of time to this organization, its 


cerned with home-school 


tions. 


vfficers, and committees. 

Other groups—church, welfare, edu- 
cational, club, and community—have 
also been given help through participa- 
tion in meetings and conferences, but 
in a greater measure through the pub- 
lications which have been made avail- 
able to all people in the State. Through 
the Institute page and special sections 
in the Oklahoma Parent Teacher Bul- 
letin, a feature in the University of 
Oklahoma Extension News, and a bi- 
monthly message in the bulletin of the 
Association of Mothers Clubs, nearly 
12,000 homes are reached regularly with 
information on child rearing, sugges- 
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tions for program planning, and lists of 
books or articles which will be helpful 
to parents. 

Publications prepared by the Insti- 
tute have wide distribution throughout 
the State. Among the study guides, 
Let’s Talk It Over, The Child in School, 
and Children’s Charter for Oklahoma 
have been popular with groups planning 
their programs. 

“A parents’ bookshelf within the 
reach of every parent in Oklahoma” is 
a new project for parents which is de- 
veloping steadily. Parent - teacher 
units, clubs, churches, and schools are 
reported to be starting a parents’ book- 
shelf. Some groups are cooperating 
with the librarian in getting a special 
shelf of books in the public library for 
parents. ‘The Institute has fostered 
this activity through a pamphlet and 
book lists giving suggestions on mate- 
rials for a bookshelf. 

Recognizing that fathers and mothers 
of children under school age have little 
help on their problems, the Institute has 
promoted study groups for parents of 
young children. In addition, radio pro- 
grams and reading lists were an added 
service for local groups developing this 
aspect of their program. 

Although the Family Life Institute 
program was originally designed for 
adults, a number of youth activities 
included. Chief 
these are the high-school forums and 


have been among 
panels and radio programs which have 
been conducted in a large number of 
towns. Questions are written out in 
advance for the leader as a basis for 
discussion of young people’s needs and 
problems. The success of these forums 
is reflected in the interest manifested 
throughout the discussion and the ap- 
preciation expressed by both students 
and teachers. 

A recent project of the Institute was 
the production of two color-sound films 
in collaboration with Coronet Films. 
Under the captions of “Shy Girl” and 
“Are You Popular?” the films are now 
available for high-school groups as a 
a springboard for discussions of teen- 
agers. 

It is evident that the program in 
Oklahoma reaches out to serve parents 
and groups throughout the State. 
What can be accomplished, the direc- 


tor points out, is restricted only by 
time and personnel. 


Texas Parent-Education Program 


The report of the Texas program of 
parent education comes from the Par- 
ent-Education Specialist of the Exten- 
sion Division, University of Texas. 
The State program is built around 
problems which affect family life to- 
day. “The community and world sit- 
uation demands better parents and 
greater understanding on the part of 
all. Parents need to have more confi- 
dence in themselves and less fear of 
their ability to doa job. Postwar con- 
ditions require many adjustments in 
homes and communities. Agencies and 
professional groups with mutual in- 
terests need to be awakened to their 
responsibility and opportunities for 
improving home life.” These consid- 
erations necessitate a varied and flex- 
ible parent education program. 

The Texas program is planned to 
help and enlist the services of three 
groups—parents, leaders, and youth. 


The program content for parents is 
designed to help them understand the 
nature and needs of children as they 
develop, to interpret the principles of 
education and guidance, and to assist 
them in building up a background of 
values, of information, and of shared 
experiences which will give them se- 
curity and satisfaction. 

The program for community leaders 
is built on arousing their interest to 
help families adopt new and improved 
practices in health, child guidance, nu- 
trition and mental hygiene. This is 
done largely through encouraging vari- 
ous organizations to participate in the 
State or local community parent edu- 
cation program. 

Programs are planned to reach 
young people; to help them realize 
their finest and best selves in the de- 
velopment of their personalities; to 
establish desirable relationships in and 
out of the home; to accept responsibil- 
ity both personal and group; and to 
prepare them for marriage and homes 
of their own. 

Through the Texas Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, 345 study groups 
enrolling some 7,000 parents received 
the services of the State specialist 
through letters, outlines, and sugges- 
tions to local committees in charge. 
Certificates were issued by the Con- 
gress to 1,900 parents who had com- 
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pleted 12 hours or more of group study 
in the past year. A bulletin, Hom 
and Family Life Education, prepared 
by. the parent-education specialist was 
also distributed to all chairmen of 
study groups. 

Newer approaches to parent educa- 
tion are needed, the parent-education 
specialist of Texas reports, so that it 
will be possible to serve mor homes 
and to reach the parents who are gen- 
erally not touched by a group work 
program. In pointing out some of the 
unsolved problems in parent education 
the following needs are mentioned: 

(1) Providing a 
for parents to meet in at school. 

(2) More simple down-to-earth par- 


comfortable room 


ent-education materials to reach less 
privileged groups. 

(3) Helping organizations put aside 
their special interests and work to- 
gether cooperatively for better com- 
munity life. 

(4) More trained leaders. 

It is not possible to present a com- 
posite picture of the many fine services 
each of these State 
The programs sketched here 
indicate that State 
erally searching for new and _ better 
ways to educate adults; and they are 


which programs 
includes. 


leaders are gen- 


not only developing new methods and 
materials but are also refining and im- 
proving these devices as they are tried 


out by groups. 


Educational Plant Needs 


by N. E. Viles, N. D. Pulliam, and A 


Most school officials and many school 
patrons recognize the need for expand- 
ing and improving education plants. 
This extends from 
through the colleges and universities 


preschool levels 
and applies to both public and nonpub- 
he schools and institutions. The need 
is in part created by increased enroll- 
ments, room overloading, local school 
unit reorganization, expanded curricu- 
lar offerings, revised teaching methods, 
an accumulated lag in school plant im- 
provements, maintenance, and the ne- 
cessity for providing essential safety 
features and 
facilities. 
Various estimates have been made of 
the total national school plant need. 
Some of these were made several years 
ago on the basis of lower construction 
cost levels than The National 
Education in 1944, re- 
ported a public elementary and second- 
ary school plant need of 1.29 billion 
dollars a year for a 10-year period for 
new buildings, additions, sites, furni- 
ture, and remodeling. In 1945 Hamon * 
reported an estimated need of 5.7 bil- 
lion dollars for public elementary and 
secondary plants. 
The National 
Board * estimated a total postwar edu- 
cational capital outlay need of 12.45 
billion dollars or 1.245 billion dollars a 
year for a 10-year period in terms of 


replacing substandard 


now. 


Association ' 


Resources Planning 





H. Gibbs, U 


S. Office of Education staff 


1940 prices. In terms of October 1947 
construction costs this estimate would 
have been equivalent to about 2 billion 
dollars a year. 

The Twentieth Century Fund Sur- 
vey * estimate of elementary and sec- 
ondary educational plant needs to 1960 
was 9.9 billion dollars. 

The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School 
Officers, realizing that reliable data on 
capital outlay could best be obtained 
from the field, sent in August 1947 to 
each State department of education a 
request for the best available informa- 
tion on: educational plant needs. 

Kew if any of the States, however, 
could provide complete up-to-date in- 
formation on such needs for all of their 
Only a few of them had com- 
plete inventories of existing facilities 


schools. 


or had access to information from re- 
cent surveys of need. Some did not in- 
clude the needs of the larger city school 
systems. Some States apparently in- 
terpreted “total need” to mean only the 
improvements already planned _ or 
which could be financed under current 
authorizations. There were also various 
interpretations of current construction 
cost levels. Complete data on the needs 
of nonpublic schools were not available. 

To date, partial or complete reports 
have been received from 37 States, most 
of which were limited to estimates of 





the needs of public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. The reports from cer- 
tain representative States were selected 
from these to serve as a basis for pro- 
jecting preliminary estimates of the 
national elementary and _ secondary 
school plant needs. These representa- 
tive States have about 42 percent of the 
Nation’s population and of the public 
elementary and secondary school en- 
rollments. 

On the basis of these projected esti- 
mates, the national public elementary 
and secondary educational plant needs 
total 6.6 billion dollars. If we assume 
that the nonpublic school plant needs 
are comparable, then the total elemen- 
tary and secondary educational plant 
needs are about 7.4 billion dollars. 
These estimates cover sites, equipment, 
modernization and remodeling, and 
new buildings and additions essential 
for school and community use; they do 
not cover transportation, community 
libraries, and community playgrounds. 

The plant needs of the public and 
nonpublic institutions of higher educa- 
tion have attracted public attention be- 
cause of the lack of facilities for the 
many veterans who wished to enter col- 
lege. However, current predictions in- 
dicate that college enrollments will re- 
main at a high level even after the veter- 
ans now enrolled have completed their 
college training. Information on total 
plant needs for such institutions was 
assembled by the Division of Higher 
Education of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and presented at a public hearing 
on S. 971, May 5-6, 1947. Projections 
based on reports from about 1,300 insti- 
tutions of higher education indicate a 
total need for all such institutions in 
the Nation of about 3.5 billion dollars. 
These needs include new construction 
for added space, the replacement of ob- 
solete facilities, modernization, and the 
replacement of temporary construction. 

These preliminary estimates of ap- 
proximately 11 billion dollars cover 
total present educational plant needs 


1 National Education Association. Proposals for 
Public Education in Postwar America, April 1944, 
pp. 34 35. 

2Hamon, Ray L. “Billions Needed for Postwar 
Schools.” The Nation’s Schools, March 1945, pp. 
33-35. 

2 National Resources Planning Board 
Resources Development Report for 19438, pt. 1. 
Postwar Plan and Program, p. 73. 

4 America’s Needs and Resources: A Twentieth 
New York, The Fund, 1947, 


National 


Century Fund Survey. 


p. 322. 
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and those which could be anticipated 
for the immediate future. They repre- 
sent projections of field-reported data 
and should be so interpreted. It was 
not possible to determine how much con- 
sideration those preparing the field esti- 
mates gave to certain factors such as 
increasing birth rates, possible curricu- 
lar changes, 


of local 


constructiol 


proposed reorganizations 


school units. 


and changes in 


levels. Local esti- 


( ost 


mates coming from many sources were 


not based on uniform interpretations of 
but since the local esti- 


the term “need,” 
mators were familiar with educational 
trends in their areas, their estimates 


represent the best available current 
measures of local need. 

Various factors and trends now in evi- 
dence might materially add to the total 
Higher birth 


rate levels, continuing longer than pre- 


educational plant needs. 


dicted, presage enrollment increases of 
about 5 million in the elementary schools 
in the early fifties to be followed later 
by secondary school increases. 
Kindergarten enrollments will be ma- 
terially increased as facilities are pro- 
the than 1.5 million 


vided for more 


5-year-old pupils not now attending 
school. ‘There is a growing interest in 
thirteenth and fourteenth year, contin- 
uation, terminal, or special schools for 


If a 


number of the 1.5 million 


youth not now attending school. 
substantial 
16—-17-year-olds and of the 2.9 million 
18-19-year-olds not now in school are 
to be enrolled. plant facilities must be 
substantially increased. If we are to 
provide additional facilities for even 
one-half of these more than 6 million 
preschool children and out-of-school 
youth, our total plant needs will be 
increased by at least 2 billion dollars. 

The lack of available information on 
plant facilities and needs revealed by 
these reports indicates the desirability 
of more complete State inventories of 
existing facilities and of comprehensive 
surveys or studies of plant needs as an 
essential basis for adequate planning at 
State and national levels. 

The of data 
should be helpful to those interested in 


following summary 
the figures used in this estimate and 
their sources. 





Prepared | N. ] 
H. Gibbs, of the U. S 


Viles, N. D. Pulliam, and A, 
Office of Education staff. 
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Summary of data related to national educational plant requirements 


I. ScHoot PorpuLATION AND ENROLLMENT Data ! 


A. Actual and potential school population Millions 
1. Number of children 5-17 years of age (1945) 28. 9 
a. Enrolled in publie and private schools 24. 9 
b. Not enrolled in public and private schools 4.0 
2. Number of children 6 years of age (1946 2.4 
3. Number of youth 18-19 years old (1946 3.8 
a. In school .8 
b. Not in school 3. 0 
B. Distribution of elementary and secondary school enrollment * 
1. Publie (1947) 25. 7 
2. Nonpublic 3.0 
3. Percentage that nonpublic is of public 3.7 
C. Anticipated school enrollment 
1. School entrants (1949) 3. 0 
2. School entrants (1953) 43.5 
3. Increase through 1955 
a. Elementary 5.0 
b. Secondary 1.3 
ce. Total. 6.3 
D. Distribution of public school enrollment (1947) ® 
1. Elementary 20. 0 
2. Secondary - 5. 7 
3. Percentage that secondary is of elementary 28. 0 


E. Out-of-school youth 7 
1. 5-17 years of age (1945): 


a. Number 5 years of age 1.7 
b. Number 6-15 years of age- .8 
c. Number 16-17 years of age 1. 6 
2. 18-19 years of age (1946) - 3. 0 
[I. ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY ScHooLt PLANT VALUES AND NEEDS 

A. Public Billions 

1. Reported plant values for 1943-44 (adjusted to 1947 cost levels), 
approximately °_- $11. 5 


2. Need estimated by States having approximately 42 percent of the 
national population, public elementary and secondary school enroll- 
ment, and reported plant values ® $2. 83 


3. National estimate projected $6. 6 
B. Nonpublic (estimate)? - $0. 8 
III. Hicuer Institution |! PLant NEEpDs ” 
A. Estimated total square feet and cost of new construction 
1. Housing and nonhousing—square feet : . 25 
2. Total estimated cost $3. 5 
IV. Estimate or Lac in Pusitic ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY ScHoot PLant Con- 
STRUCTION 1932 THROUGH 1947 ® $5. 0 
V. Estimatep PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EpUcATIONAL PLANT NEEDS 
A. New construction and additions 72. 0 
B. Remodeling and rehabilitation 12.0 
C. Sites 5. 0 
D. Equipment 11.0 


1 Actual enrollment data from the U. 8S. Office of Education, population data and potentiai enrollment figures derivde 
from Bureau of Census Reports 

2 Birth rate after Pearl Harbor was higher than expected, war decline less, and the increase beginning in 1946 was conse- 
quently more than expected. 

3 ScHOOL Lire, October 1947, p. 9. 
children, and elementary and secondary schools in colleges. 

4 Reduced from 4.0 million to 3.5 million on basis of later information. 

5 SCHOOL LIFE, October 1947, p. 9. 

6 Ibid 

T Derived from Census and enrollment data. 

§ Biennial Survey of Education, Statistics of State School Systems 1943-44, ch. LI, p. 66. 

® From data collected by National Council of Chief State School Officers. 

10 Derived by applying percentage that nonpublic is of public enrollment (12 percent) to national projection of plant need 


Does not include 189,000 enrolled in Indian schools, residential schools for exceptional 


of publie schools 

1! Data for public and nonpublic. 

i2 Derived from data reported in ‘‘Hearings . . 
of Higher Education of the U. 8. Office of Education. 

13 Estimate based upon average annual lag of 235 million dollars in capital outlay for the period 1932 through 1947 over 


.on 8. 971, May 5-6, 1947”’ pp. 54-57 and later data collected by the Division, 


1922-32 school construction costs adjusted to 1947 cost levels. 








Some Highlights 
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medical services; to the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction is allotted 
the sum of $200,000 for the operation 
and maintenance of boarding schools, 
special classes in day schools, and other 
facilities for the education of cerebral 
palsied children and youth. 
West Virginia —West 
amended its laws so as to reduce the 
minimum compulsory school attendance 
age from 8 to 6 for mentally normal 
deaf and blind children. 


Virginia 


Legislative Trends 

The legislation enacted this year thus 
again points to the increasingly common 
recognition of the educational needs of 
all exceptional children, and the essen- 
tial elements of a State-wide program 
for them are apparent in most of the 
statutes enacted. The need for early 
education of certain handicapped chil- 
dren under 6 years of age is recognized. 
Young people of secondary school age 
are likewise included in the program. 
The requirements of special instruction 
for disabled children at home and in the 
hospital, as well as in the classroom, are 
met. The need of transportation and 
boarding facilities is indicated. The 
importance of securing adequately pre- 
pared teachers is given attention. And 
the supervision of the entire program 
by the State Board of Education and its 
designated officials is emphasized. So 
one by one the States are reaching out 
to provide education that is truly uni- 
versal, with appropriate adjustments to 
make it applicable to all children, re- 
gardless of their physical or mental 
condition. 


Few to Place 


ILLUSTRATIVE of the teacher short- 
age problem, the University of Ken- 
tucky Teacher Placement Bureau re- 
ports the following: 

During the last year the Placement 
Bureau had approximately 2,142 re- 
quests for teachers from 71 of the 120 
counties, 36 other States, and 2 U. S. 
Territories. The Bureau had only 217 
candidates registered. 

The Bureau points out that at the 
present time it has 218 registrants and 
slightly more requests than last year. 
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Salary Rates in 
Public Evening Schools 


by Thomas A. Van Sant, Director of Adult Education, 
Department of Education, Baltimore, Maryland 


PERSISTENT problem in _ the 

. 

growth and effectiveness of public 
adult has 


been the general inability to attract and 
The low 


school education programs 
to hold outstanding teachers. 
rate of pay offered looms prominently 
among this 
Public spirit and deep interest within 
the adult program itself have acted as 
incentives to the recruitment of teachers 
in this field. But, by-and-large, the 
low salary ranges for teachers of public 


reasons for situation. 


school adult education classes through- 
out the country have not encouraged 
outstanding teachers and leaders to 
enter or remain within this area of 
public education. 

Conditions are improving. During 
1946 and the first half of 1947 regular 
public school salary schedules were 
stepped upward in many localities and 
Adult education rates were im- 
proved likewise. Rates in effect during 
1945 for those cities reporting and using 
a flat rate of payment showed a median 
of $2.02 per hour; for practically the 


States. 


same group of cities the median rate in 
effect January 1, 1947, was $2.50 per 
hour. During 1945, for those cities re- 
porting and using a sliding scale of pay, 
the median beginning rate was $1.725 
per hour and the median top rate was 
$2.54 per hour; for practically the same 
group of cities, the median rates for 
January 1, 1947, had risen, respectively, 
to $2 and $2.875 per hour. Thus in 
general, it may be said that during 1946 
there was an increase of approximately 
$0.50 per hour in the cities reporting to 
this salary study. 

Data are presented in the accom- 
panying chart to show the hourly wage 
rates paid, January 1, 1947, to teachers 
of evening schools for adults by the 
public school systems of the cities listed 
in the left-hand margin. The 75 cities 
responding are grouped according to 
population as reported in census of 
1940. Black dots (@) indicate the flat 


rates paid; lines show range between 
minimum and maximum rates paid, 
The minimum rate is usually paid to 
Advances toward 
the maximum rate were reported to de- 


beginning teachers. 


pend upon experience, types of instruc- 
tion, race, and combinations of one or 
Where the rate 
of pay decreased with increases in the 
number of hours taught a day, the rate 


more of these factors. 


recorded in the chart is that paid for the 
first 2 hours of work only. For cities 
which changed their wage rates tempo- 
rarily due to war and other unusual 
conditions, the basic or regular wage 
Substi- 
tute teachers and those teaching courses 


rates are recorded in the chart. 


on the college level were excluded from 
this study. 

Increases, irrespective of their per- 
centage or of their agreement with com- 
mon practice, cannot be considered sig- 
nificant until they accomplish the pur- 
pose for which they are intended. To 
date, the increases in the rates of pay 
for teachers employed in the adult edu- 
cation programs have been relatively 
meager. Therefore, there is thus far no 
basis for assuming that they will at- 
tract and hold more capable teachers 
and leaders than they have in the past. 
Additional increases are necessary if 
this branch of public education is to 
grow. Much more attention and study 
needs to be given to the effect of pay 
rates in securing and holding competent 
teachers in this field. Adult education 
should obviously play an increasingly 
important role. 

The data compiled by this study indi- 
cate the salary situation of evening 
school teachers as of a given date. 
They neither justify nor condemn any 
specific salary schedules. Their value 
lies in focusing attention on current 
practices. It is hoped they may stimu- 
late and serve as background to further 
study in the growing field of adult 
education. 
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Rates of Pay per Hour of Part-Time Evening School Teachers in 75 City School Systems 
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By Cameron 


Education in Nicaragua. 
D. Ebaugh. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 


ing Office, 1947. 56 p., illus. (Bulletin 


1947, No. 6.) 20 cents. 


Andther in the series of basic studies on 
education in a number of Central and South 
American countries made as part of a pro- 
gram to promote understanding of educational 
conditions in the American Republics and to 
encourage cooperation in the field of Inter- 
American education. 


Schools Count in Country Life. By 

Effie G. Bathurst. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 61p.,illus. (Bulletin 
1947, No. 8.) 20 cents. 

Helps to answer questions on the rural 
school’s part in good living. Shows scenes 
from schools that are meeting some of the 
new demands on education through improve- 
ment-of-living curriculums. Explains how 
rural teachers are working and calls atten- 
tion to some of their difficulties. Illustrates 
ways of meeting certain needs of 
growing up in the open country or 
towns and villages. 


children 
in small 


Gen- 





Financing Public Education 
eral Features of a Satisfactory State 
Plan. By Timon Covert. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 

ing Office, 1947. 18 p. (Leaflet No. 

78.) 10 cents. 

Review of some significant historical steps 
in the development of State plans now in 
effect. Describes two ways in which the costs 
of a foundation education 
equalized within a State. 


program can be 





DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Co-op Bright Spots in Dark World. 
By A. Rex Johnson, Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 

ing Office, 1947. (In News for Farmer 

Cooperatives, 14: 5-6, 20, November 

1947. Published by Farm Credit Ad- 

ministration.) Single copies, 10 cents; 

annual subscription, $1. 


Brief reports on how the co-ops in India, 
Italy, France, the 


Belgium 


China, the 
Netherlands, 


Philippines, 


Denmark, and have 


survived the past 5 years. 

The Farmer’s Share of the Consumer’s 
Food Dollar. Prepared by the 
sureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 

ing Office, 1947. 


cents. 


Sp. (Leaflet 123.) 5 


Answers to the consumers’ questions about 


much farmers are getting out of the 
higher food prices they are paying. 


October 1946 


how 
Revised 


Modern Turpentining Practices. By 
W. P. Everard, Forest Service. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 12p. (Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 1984.) 5 cents; single copies 
free from the U. S. Forest Service. 
Outlines tested methods which will increase 
the efficiency of turpentining operations, in- 
crease profits, and help to insure the future 


of the gum naval stores industry. 


FEDERAL SECURITY 
AGENCY 


A Community Plans for Its Children; 
Final Report, Newport News, Va., 
Project. 1, S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and Bureau of Public 
Assistance, Social Security Admin- 


Sponsored by I 


istration. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 54 p. (Children’s 


VERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE; 194 


Publication 321.) 15 
single copies free from the Children’s 


Bureau cents ; 


Bureau. 


Purposes of the project (1942-1945) were: 
(1) to bring together the appropriate Federal, 
State, and local agencies to work on the prob- 
lem of the prevention and control of juvenile 


delinquency; (2) to discover methods and a 


pattern of organization which might be used 
with modification in other communities; and 


(3) to discover ways of adjusting community 
programs related to delinquency prevention to 


meet current wartime needs. 


From Hand to Mouth. Prepared by 
the U.S. Public Health Service. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 

ing Office, 1947. 48 p. (Community 


Health Series No. 3.) 15 cents. 


A brief account of the importance of serving 
clean food and preventing the spread of dis- 


ease. This booklet includes tips for workers 
in restaurants, school lunchrooms, or other 
places where food or drink is served. 

Helping Children in Trouble.  Pre- 


pared by the Children’s Bureau, So- 

cial Security Administration. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 17 p. (Children’s 
Bureau Publication 3820.) 10 
single copies free from the Children’s 


cents; 


Bureau. 


A popular account of the St. Paul, Minn., 
experiment in child welfare. A full report was 
published earlier under the title Children in 
the Community. 


When You Adopt a Child. Prepared 
by the Children’s Bureau, Social Se- 
curity Administration. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 

ing Office, 1947. 24 p. (Children’s 

Folder No. 13—1947.) 10 

cents; single copies free from the Chil- 


Bureau 


dren’s Bureau. 


A pocket-sized booklet written in readable 
style. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Teaching Mathematics Through 
School Savings. Published by the 
{ducation Section, U. S. Savings 
Bond Division. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 


ing Office, 1947. 31 p. from 
State Savings Bonds Offices. 


Free 


A teaching unit including information, ae 
tivities, and problems for classes in mathe 
matics in grades 7-9. 
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